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EDITORIAL 


The  New  Challenge 

S  we  view  the  uncertainty  of  today's  economic  picture,  there  is  a  distinct 
satisfaction  in  being  in  the  business  of  property  management.  Right  or  wrong  we 
see  imminent  possibilities  that  legislation,  regulation,  and  other  governmental  in¬ 
fluences  of  one  sort  or  another  will  change  the  operations  and  opportunities  of 
many  forms  of  business.  This  restriction  has  been  already  evidenced  in  several 
fields  of  endeavor. 

Not  in  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  however,  can  one  visualize  the 
time  when  there  will  not  be  buildings  to  house  commerce  and  families,  or  a  time 
when  their  operation  will  not  be  entrusted  to  those  who  know  most  about  it. 

The  New  Challenge  to  property  managers  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  very 
security.  Keen,  active  men  from  other  branches  of  commercial  activity  are  already 
sensing  the  essential  soundness  of  our  business.  More  and  more  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  many  other  forms  of  business  have  been  outmoded 
by  the  swift  evolution  which  characterizes  our  time  real  estate  management  will 
of  necessity  continue  to  flourish. 

Property  management  is  as  old  as  buildings:  yet  the  past  six  years  have  seen 
more  rapid  strides  in  its  perfection  than  were  made  in  many  a  fifty-year  period  in 
its  history.  The  reason  of  course  has  been  that  the  business  has  assumed  a  new 
desirability  during  the  depression,  thereby  increasing  competition  and  the  impetus 
for  perfection. 

The  secret  of  real  personal  security  is  ability.  Those  property  managers  who 
over  the  past  years  have  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  developing  scientific 
methods  of  administration  need  have  no  fear  of  being  out-distanced  in  the  race 
for  leadership  in  their  field,  provided  their  efforts  at  leadership  are  continued. 

More  truths  are  hidden  than  have  ever  been  uncovered.  The  biggest  rewards 
will  most  naturally  go  to  those  who,  not  only  up  to  now,  but,  from  now  on,  continue 
to  dig  for  new  facts. 
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Inspection  of  Apartment  Properties 

By  Oscar  H.  Boenicke 


ONE  short  decade  ago,  the  conven¬ 
tional  real  estate  office  was  divided 
into  two  departments:  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  and  the  renting  department. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  trend  of  the 
times  toward  management  of  property  by 
professional  organizations  (with  emphasis 
on  “professional”)  there  yet  remain  many 
in  the  real  estate  business  who,  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  old,  sleep  soundly  while 
events  move  onward. 

In  this  discussion,  we  shall  review  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  essential  functions  of  what  used 
to  be  the  renting  or  collections  department 
but,  under  our  more  exacting  modern  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements,  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  management  department.  Of 
all  the  functions  of  the  management  de¬ 
partment,  we  rate  that  of  Property  In¬ 
spection  as  being  the  most  important,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  the  very  essence  and  root  of  the 
obligation  which  exists  between  owner  and 
agent;  for  without  properly  conditioned 
property,  there  can  be  no  continued  in¬ 
come,  and  without  continued  income, 
there  can  be  no  need  for  any  agent. 
And  we  might  add  that  if  we  were 
asked  what  single  trait  or  faculty  could 
be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  ultimate  ben¬ 
efit  by  any  person  engaged  in  building 
management,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
reply:  “A  careful  and  systematic  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty  of  observing  and  men¬ 
tally  classifying  details.”  In  the  posses¬ 


sion  of  that  faculty  lies  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  order-taker  and  the  salesman; 
between  the  perfunctory  rent  collector  and 
the  efficient  building  manager. 

Professional  real  estate  men  are  coming 
to  realize  that  one  unkempt  building,  one 
unsightly  and  undesirable  element,  in  an 
otherwise  attractive  neighborhood  may 
easily  become  the  cancerous  and  infectious 
eyesore  which  will  gradually  spread  and 
contaminate  that  entire  neighborhood  and 
eventually  result  in  a  vast  depreciation  of 
property  value.  Such,  broadly  speaking, 
has  been  the  story  of  neighborhood  depre¬ 
ciation — ^the  genesis  of  slums  in  our  great 
cities.  We  preface  this  article,  therefore, 
with  the  unqualified  statement  that  a  pe¬ 
riodically  regular  and  systematically  com¬ 
plete  inspection  of  property  and  property 
environment  is  the  surest  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  an  enduring  management 
business. 

As  we  start  out  on  our  morning  round, 
let  us  think  of  ourselves  as  the  direct  per¬ 
sonal  representatives  of  the  owners  of  the 
property.  Let  us  think  of  each  property 
just  as  intimately  and  carefully  and  pride- 
fully  as  if  we  were  the  actual  owners.  In¬ 
stead  of  perfunctorily  worrying  over 
whether  Mrs.  Brown  is  going  to  come 
across  with  her  rent  this  month,  let  us 
acquire  the  very  fascinating  habit  of  won¬ 
dering  whether  Mrs.  Brown’s  friend,  Mrs. 
X,  isn’t  going  to  find  the  environment  and 
the  service  at  that  building  so  attractive 
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that  she  will  want  to  live  there  herself.  If 
you  are  not  proud  of  that  building,  it  is 
your  own  fault.  If  you  have  just  taken 
over  the  building  and  it  is  in  a  rundown 
condition,  then  look  upon  it  as  just  another 
opportunity  to  prove  your  value  as  a  build¬ 
ing  manager  and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  owner  has  selected  you  to  place  your 
trade  mark  of  efficiency  upon  it,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  owner,  the  gratification  of 
the  tenants,  and  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  entire  neighborhood.  That,  as  we 
conceive  it,  is  the  ideal  and  the  goal  of 
professional  building  management. 

To  have  any  intrinsic  value,  property 
inspection  must  be  not  only  periodically 
regular,  but  it  must  also  be  systematic  and 
complete.  Obviously,  such  an  inspection 
can  not  be  made  at  a  glance.  There  must 
be  a  definite  step  by  step  procedure  if  you 
wish  to  bring  back  an  intelligent  report. 
What  you  must  seek  are  facts;  and  that 
necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of  de¬ 
tail,  Let  us  divide  our  report  into  three 
sections :  Exterior,  Basement,  and  In¬ 
terior. 

Exterior 

Grounds 

1.  Report  on  condition  of  the  lawns. 

2.  See  if  the  shrubbery  is  properly 
trimmed  and  if  the  surrounding  soil  has 
been  spaded. 

3.  If  there  is  a  lawn  fence,  look  for  loose 
wires  and  see  that  the  posts  are  in  good 
condition  and  painted. 

4.  Report  if  there  are  any  dead  limbs 
on  trees. 

5.  See  that  janitor  keeps  loose  papers 
and  leaves  cleaned  up. 

6.  If  there  are  flower  beds  or  urns,  see 
that  they  are  being  properly  watered  and 
that  the  dead  blossoms  are  clipped  off. 

7.  In  what  condition  are  the  walks? 
Are  they  broken  or  sunk  so  that  in  places 
pools  of  water  would  stand? 

8.  At  some  buildings  there  are  cement 


flashings  from  walks  to  water  table. 
Whenever  they  have  broken  away,  the  con¬ 
dition  should  be  reported. 

9.  In  these  days  of  automobiles,  park¬ 
ing  curbs  should  be  recommended  wher¬ 
ever  necessary. 

Brick  and  Stone 

10.  Does  the  front  of  the  building  need 
cleaning? 

11.  The  condition  of  the  tuckpointing  is 
very  important,  especially  the  coping 
stones.  If  moisture  is  permitted  to  seep 
down  behind  the  brick  walls,  it  will  cause 
saltpetre  to  appear,  and  this  in  time  will 
cause  the  brick  to  decay. 

12.  On  rear  and  side  walls,  which  are 
generally  of  common  brick,  examine  the 
condition  close  to  the  base,  especially  in 
damp  courts  and  areaways. 

13.  Also,  look  close  to  the  tops  of  the 
walls  where  you  will  frequently  find  the 
brick  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  loose 
and  cracked  tile  coping. 

14.  See  if  the  brick  chimneys  are  in 
need  of  pointing. 

15.  Children  are  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  using  face  brick  walls  as  a  blackboard. 
See  that  the  janitor  keeps  the  walls  clean 
by  washing  off  such  chalk  marks  when¬ 
ever  they  appear. 

Window  Openings 

16.  Are  the  sashes  and  frames  in  need 
of  paint?  A  close  examination  is  neces- 
sarry  on  this  point,  for,  while  the  upper 
frames  may  appear  to  be  all  right  from 
where  you  stand,  the  sills  may  be  sadly 
in  need  of  paint  and  some  of  them  may  be 
rotted.  If  the  painting  has  been  neglected, 
you  may  be  rather  certain  that  the  putty 
will  be  loose,  and  missing  in  many  places. 

17.  At  the  same  time,  look  over  the  win¬ 
dow  guards,  if  any,  and  report  on  their 
condition. 

Parkway  and  Management  Signs 

18.  See  that  such  signs  are  placed  in 
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the  most  advantageous  positions  and  at 
the  proper  angles.  Do  not  permit  them 
to  acquire  a  dull  and  weatherbeaten  ap¬ 
pearance.  See  that  the  janitor  washes 
them  off  regularly. 

19.  Parkway  signs  should  be  mounted 
on  attractive  posts,  and  not  on  just  com¬ 
mon,  unpainted  2  by  4’s.  Without  proper 
thought  and  attention,  such  signs  may 
become  an  eyesore  instead  of  an  ad. 

Entrance  Doors  and  Kick  Plates 

20.  See  that  the  janitor  keeps  the  glass 
clean.  Some  janitors  are  in  the  habit  of 
washing  the  glass  of  the  doors  daily,  but 
are  inclined  to  neglect  the  transoms. 
Watch  out  for  this. 

21.  Possibly  nothing  about  a  building  is 
more  neglected  by  the  janitor  than  the 
oiling  of  entrance  and  vestibule  door 
hinges.  It  is  seldom  that  one  opens  one 
of  these  doors  without  playing  a  squeaky 
tune.  The  percentage  is  well  over  ninety 
—try  it  some  time. 

22.  Loose  door  knobs  are  also  a  common 
fault,  and  yet  so  easily  remedied  with  a 
few  washers  or  a  new  spindle. 

23.  Try  the  door  checks  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  adjusted. 

24.  Do  the  doors  require  a  new  coat  of 
varnish,  or  a  re-finish? 

25.  See  that  kick-plates  and  hand  rails 
are  regularly  polished. 

26.  Report  on  condition  of  house  num¬ 
bers  and  “Deliver  Goods  in  Rear”  signs. 

Door  Signs 

27.  See  that  such  signs  are  firmly  at¬ 
tached  and  that  they  are  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean. 

28.  Check  all  descriptions  very  care¬ 
fully.  Nothing  shows  up  poor  manage¬ 
ment  more  quickly  than  to  read  on  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  a  sign  which  says  “Possession 
May  1st”;  or  an  “Occupant  Will  Show” 
sign  placed  on  an  apartment  which  is 
vacant. 


Rear  Porches 

29.  Do  they  need  repairs? 

30.  Report  on  condition  of  the  paint. 

31.  See  that  they  are  swept  clean  and 
that  they  are  occasionally  hosed  down 
when  weather  permits. 

32.  See  that  garbage  pails  are  washed 
with  hot  water  regularly. 

33.  Look  underneath  the  porches  for  an 
accumulation  of  rubbish,  old  lumber,  etc., 
etc.  Dirt  sweepings  and  rubbish  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  under  the  porches  and 
stairways.  Caution  the  janitor  on  this. 

34.  While  inspecting  the  porches,  check 
up  on  condition  of  gutters  and  downspouts. 
See  that  the  gutters  do  not  clog. 

Roof 

35.  To  inspect  a  roof  properly,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  up  on  top  of  it. 

36.  Look  for  bare  spots  and  cracks. 
Check  the  flashings — this  is  very  impor¬ 
tant. 

37.  Where  there  are  skylights,  see  if  the 
metal  framework  requires  paint  or  repair¬ 
ing. 

38.  Are  there  any  cracked  or  broken 
lights  in  the  skylight? 

39.  See  that  the  janitor  washes  the 
glass  occasionally  with  an  acid  solution. 

40.  Note  carefully  all  radio  aerial  up¬ 
rights.  See  that  they  are  properly  erected. 
If  carelessly  done,  they  might  puncture 
the  roofing  felt. 

41.  Any  aerial  uprights  which  have 
been  placed  in  stacks  or  vent  pipes  should 
be  promptly  removed. 

42.  Aerial  lead-in  wires  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dangle  in  front  of  any  building. 
They  are  unsightly  and  objectionable. 

43.  See  that  the  gutters  do  not  clog 
from  leaves  and  dust.  A  clogged  gutter 
means  a  decaying  gutter.  It  also  means 
an  overflow  to  the  sidewalk  beneath. 

44.  On  buildings  having  mansards, 
check  the  tiles  and  see  if  they  are  cracked 
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or  broken  and  whether  any  are  in  a  loose 
and  dangerous  condition. 

45.  The  rears  of  these  mansards  are 
usually  of  sheet  metal.  Report  if  repairs 
or  paint  are  necessary. 

General 

46.  See  if  the  light  courts  or  shafts  re¬ 
quire  whitewashing. 

47.  Look  for  papers  and  rubbish  at  the 
bottom  of  light  shafts. 

48.  Report  the  condition  of  metal  cor¬ 
nices. 

49.  Note  the  condition  of  all  woodwork 
and  all  brackets  of  overhanging  mansards. 

50.  Where  there  are  fire  escapes,  note 
the  condition  of  the  paint. 

51.  Inspect  rear  fences  for  repairs  or 
paint. 

52.  On  private  garages,  note  carefully 
the  condition  of  the  roof ;  also  gutters  and 
woodwork;  and  check  the  doors  for  re¬ 
pairs.  In  general,  note  carefully  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  exposed  wood  or  iron  work. 

Bear  in  Mind 

The  valiie  of  any  property  is  affected 
to  a  very  marked  degree  by  its  external 
appearance.  An  unkempt  front  or  cm 
unmown  or  paper-strewn  lawn  has  robbed 
many  an  owner  of  desirable  tenants.  A 
careless  janitor  must  be  brought  into  line. 
Take  a  personal  pride  in  the  condition  of 
your  buildings. 

Basement 

Laundries 

53.  See  that  the  floors  are  swept  clean 
constantly  and  washed  with  a  hose  at  least 
once  a  month. 

54.  Note  the  conditions  of  walls  and 
ceilings.  Do  they  need  whitewash? 

55.  The  janitor  should  keep  the  laun¬ 
dry  stoves  clean  and  painted. 

56.  See  that  the  janitor  keeps  the  driers 
free  from  dust. 


57.  Look  for  leaky  tub  faucets  and  re¬ 
port  any  leaky  tubs. 

58.  Where  there  are  toilet  rooms  in 
laundries,  be  certain  that  the  janitor  keeps 
them  clean,  including  the  closet  bowls. 
The  proneness  of  janitors  to  neglect  these 
basement  toilets  causes  an  unnecessary 
deterioration  of  the  equipment  and  fre¬ 
quently  permits  the  escape  of  sewer  gas — 
a  very  unhealthy  and  offensive  condition. 

Boiler  Room 

59.  Guard  against  any  accumulation  of 
rubbish  and  junk.  Janitors  have  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  collecting  old  picture  frames, 
fancy  flower  baskets,  and  other  discarded 
odds  and  ends.  Look  overhead  and  see 
how  much  of  this  truck  the  janitor  has 
piled  away  on  steam  and  water  pipes. 

As  a  matter  and  occasion  of  unnecessary 
fire  risk  and  also  as  a  matter  of  cleanliness 
and  order,  the  janitor  must  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  allow  accumulation  of  junk  and  rub¬ 
bish  in  the  basement — and  neither  must  r 
the  tenants  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Neat¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness  must  be  demanded  in 
all  basements. 

60.  See  that  the  boiler  room  floors  are 
swept  clean  and  hosed  at  least  once  every 
week. 

61.  Coal  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie 
around  the  floor — see  that  odd  bits  are 
swept  back  into  the  coal  pile  and  the  floor 
kept  neat. 

62.  Where  the  janitor  accumulates  wood 
for  starting  fires,  be  careful  to  insist  that 
it  is  closely  packed  in  piles  and  not  thrown 
around  promiscuously.  Boxes  should  be 
broken  immediately  and  the  pieces  care¬ 
fully  piled  away. 

63.  Guard  carefully  against  any  un¬ 
necessary  fire  risks. 

64.  At  all  times  the  arrangement  of 
material  and  equipment  should  be  so  as 
to  allow  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
room.  This  is  very  important,  as  the 
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boiler  room  is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  building. 

65.  No  combustible  article  of  any  de¬ 
scription  should  at  any  time  be  allowed  to 
hang  from  or  contact  with  a  live  steam 
pipe.  Failure  to  observe  this  rule  causes 
loss  of  many  millions  every  year. 

66.  If  garbage  is  burned  in  the  boiler, 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  stand¬ 
ing  in  cans  in  the  boiler  room.  Insist  that 
the  janitor  burn  it  immediately. 

Boiler 

67.  See  that  the  flues  are  kept  clean. 

68.  Watch  for  leaky  tubes,  valves,  dia¬ 
phragms,  and  flange  unions. 

69.  Check  the  condition  of  the  grates. 

70.  Examine  carefully  the  ash  pits  to 
guard  against  an  accumulation  of  ashes. 

71.  See  if  any  pointing  is  necessary  in 
the  brick  work. 

72.  See  that  clinkers  are  removed  from 
the  plates  where  stokers  have  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

73.  See  that  motors  are  oiled  regularly. 

74.  Check  the  draft  controls  carefully. 

75.  Incidentally  (and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  some  of  the  older  buildings) 
follow  the  course  of  the  chimney  up  thru 
the  various  apartments  and  note  if  an 
abnormal  heat  follows  the  walls  along  the 
chimney’s  course.  Should  such  abnormal 
heat  be  apparent,  it  indicates  two  things : 
(A)  an  unnecessary  fire  hazard,  and  (B) 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  coal,  for  obvious¬ 
ly  the  heat  is  not  being  properly  con¬ 
served.  This  suggests  a  change  in  check 
drafts. 

76.  Every  boiler  should  be  thoroughly 
checked  over  at  least  once  a  year,  which 
checking  should,  of  course,  be  during  the 
summer  months,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  and  the 
combustion  chambers  cleaned. 

77.  Follow  fuel  consumption  very  care¬ 
fully. 


Hot  Water  Heater 

78.  Check  for  leaks  and  for  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  ashes — as  with  the  boiler. 

79.  If  fuel  consumption  be  abnormal, 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  a  good  sub¬ 
merged  system  as  a  substitute. 

80.  Check  the  tank  carefully  for  leaks. 

81.  Observe  the  condition  of  the  asbes¬ 
tos  covering — if  faulty,  report  it. 

Fuel 

82.  Follow  the  coal  situation  very 
closely.  Keep  close  tab  on  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  coal.  Compare  efficiency 
and  costs  with  other  standard  buildings. 
Poor  results  may  be  the  result  of  poor 
firing,  or  it  may  be  from  poor  quality  of 
coal.  Either  cause  can  be  remedied. 

Pumps 

83.  See  that  motors  of  both  pressure 
and  sump  pumps  are  oiled  regularly. 

84.  Check  the  sump  pumps  regularly  to 
be  certain  they  are  in  good  working  order. 

Lockers 

85.  See  that  locker  rooms  are  swept 
clean. 

86.  Insist  on  all  old  furniture,  trunks, 
etc.,  being  placed  in  locker  rooms.  The 
approaches  and  the  aisles  to  locker  rooms 
should  be  kept  clear  at  all  times. 

Windows  and  Shades 

87.  See  that  all  basement  windows  are 
washed  regularly.  The  dirty  appearance 
of  basement  windows  is  a  constant  eye¬ 
sore.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it.  Janitors 
are  inclined  to  keep  clear  glass  clean,  but 
neglect  florentine  or  chipped  glass,  where 
dirt  is  less  noticeable. 

88.  There  is  no  excuse  for  broken  glass 
in  basement  windows.  Insist  that  the 
janitor  replace  broken  glass  without  de¬ 
lay.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  dis¬ 
repute  of  a  building  than  slovenly  and 
broken  basement  windows.  It  is  an  item 
of  upkeep  which  is  inexpensive. 
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89.  Basement  shades  can  be  kept  clean 
at  little  expense.  Report  immediately  if 
they  are  not. 

Refrigeration  Units 

90.  All  motors  should  be  oiled  care¬ 
fully  and  regularly. 

91.  All  units  should  be  placed  in  a 
locked  room,  removed  from  coal,  dust  and 
dirt;  and  inaccessible  to  outsiders  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

General 

92.  Check  the  entire  basement  for  fal¬ 
len  plaster.  Report  where  repairs  or 
patching  is  required. 

^3.  Guard  against  the  accumulation  of 
old  ranges  and  ice  boxes.  See  that  they 
are  removed  immediately.  If  not  saleable, 
get  rid  of  them  as  junk. 

94.  The  same  applies  to  old  lighting 
and  plumbing  fixtures.  Accumulation  of 
junk,  whether  inflammable  or  not,  inevi¬ 
tably  adds  to  fire  risk.  The  basement  must 
be  kept  free  and  clear  and  accessible  at 
all  times  and  at  all  points. 

95.  See  that  all  basement  doors  and 
windows  are  kept  locked. 

96.  When  screens  are  stored  in  the 
basement,  see  that  they  are  properly 
stored  away  and  covered  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  dust. 

97.  The  condition  of  the  basement  is 
one  of  the  best  criteria  as  to  the  character 
of  your  janitor.  Insist  upon  order  and 
system. 

Interior 

Vestibules 

98.  See  that  floors  and  steps,  as  well 
as  marble  slabs,  are  kept  clean  at  all 
times. 

99.  Note  if  walls  or  ceilings  need 
cleaning  or  decorating. 

100.  Check  on  condition  of  marble  slabs, 
steps,  and  risers.  If  loose  or  in  need  of 
repair,  attend  to  it  at  once. 


101.  Worn  or  frayed  door  mats  should 
be  replaced. 

102.  Vestibule  doors  should  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  finger  marks. 

Mail  Boxes 

103.  Note  the  condition  of  the  glass,  the 
doors,  and  the  locks  to  all  mail  boxes. 

104.  See  that  the  janitor  polishes  boxes 
regularly. 

105.  If  mail  boxes  are  old  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  in  appearance,  they  should  be  re¬ 
placed  with  new  government  boxes.  Make 
a  report  on  this. 

106.  See  that  the  janitor  removes  pencil 
markings  from  walls  or  on  the  edges  of 
the  mail  boxes.  Such  marks  are  unsightly. 

Stair  Halls 

107.  See  that  carpets  are  kept  clean. 

108.  See  that  woodwork,  steps,  and 
landings  are  kept  free  from  dust. 

109.  Note  the  condition  of  wall  decora¬ 
tions. 

110.  Check  up  on  the  carpets  very  care¬ 
fully.  If  they  are  beginning  to  wear  at 
the  edges,  they  should  be  taken  up, 
cleaned,  and  shifted.  If  carpets  are  too 
badly  worn  and  replacement  is  desirable, 
make  a  note  of  it.  Where  several  carpets 
are  in  a  worn  out  condition,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  can  sometimes  be 
avoided  by  using  the  two  upper  halves 
which  naturally  receive  less  wear.  For 
that  reason,  when  several  stair  carpets  are 
replaced  in  one  building,  they  should  al¬ 
ways  be  of  the  same  pattern  and  design. 

111.  Look  for  cobwebs  around  the  sky¬ 
lights. 

112.  See  that  the  janitor  sponges  off  or 
otherwise  removes  pencil  marks  from 
walls  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
ruining  the  decorations. 

Rear  Halls 

113.  In  buildings  where  there  are  rear 
stair  halls,  see  that  the  janitor  keeps  the 
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steps  and  landings'  washed  and  scrubbed. 

114.  Garbage  cans  must  always  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary. 

115.  Receptacle  for  waste  paper  should 
be  placed  on  each  landing. 

116.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  paint 
or  calcimine  on  the  walls  and  ceilings? 

Elevators 

117.  Where  there  are  passengers  or 
service  elevators,  see  that  the  carriages 
are  kept  clean. 

118.  Also  see  that  the  janitor  removes 
pencil  and  other  markings  such  as  are 
frequently  found  on  the  walls  of  elevator 
carriages. 

119.  Personally  test  the  operation  of  the 
elevator  and  see  that  it  works  smoothly. 

120.  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
paint  and  decorations. 

121.  See  that  shaft  enclosures  are  kept 
clean  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

122.  Buildings  with  elevators  usually 
employ  a  maintenance  service.  In  the 
absence  of  such  service,  see  that  the  jani¬ 
tor  keeps  the  motors  and  all  moving  parts 
properly  oiled. 

Windows  and  Shades 

123.  The  janitor  should  keep  both  front 
and  rear  hall  windows  washed. 

124.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  janitor  to 
keep  all  windows,  both  front  and  rear,  of 
vacant  apartments  washed  and  in  neat  and 
presentable  condition. 

125.  Shades  in  halls  and  in  all  vacant 
apartments  should  be  drawn  evenly 
throughout,  save  in  dark  rooms,  where 
they  may  be  left  higher. 

126.  If  shades  are  dirty  or  worn,  make 
a  note  of  it.  ' 

Window  Signs 

127.  Never  allow  a  dirty  or  soiled  sign 
to  appear  in  a  window. 

128.  Be  particular  that  the  signs  hang 
squarely  in  the  window  and  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  may  be  read  easily  from 


the  street.  Never  allow  a  sign  to  hang  in 
a  loose,  uneven,  or  slovenly  manner. 

129.  When  there  are  two  or  more  va¬ 
cancies,  avoid  having  too  many  signs. 
Check  on  this  carefully.  It  is  important. 

Light  Fixtures 

130.  Check  carefully  on  the  condition 
of  vestibule  and  hall  light  fixtures. 

131.  Also  the  entrance  light  fixtures,  if 
any.  Watch  carefully  for  broken  or  miss¬ 
ing  glass  in  these  fixtures. 

132.  Have  the  janitor  keep  the  fixtures 
washed  and  free  from  dust  and  grime. 

133.  Whenever  fixtures  are  old  and  have 
tendency  to  date  a  building,  make  a  note 
of  it.  This  applies  with  especial  force  to 
fixtures  in  vacant  apartments. 

134.  Should  entrance  light  brackets  be 
in  need  of  paint  or  bronze,  make  a  note 
of  it. 

Access  to  Vacant  Apartments 

135.  Place  yourself  in  the  position  of 
a  prospective  tenant. 

136.  Does  the  door  sign  direct  you 
clearly  and  correctly? 

137.  If  the  sign  directed  you  to  the  jani¬ 
tor,  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  locate  him  ? 

138.  Does  the  janitor  live  too  far  from 
the  building? 

139.  Is  the  janitor  (and  his  wife)  cour¬ 
teous. 

140.  Do  they  make  an  intelligent  show¬ 
ing  when  they  show  the  apartment? 

141.  If  you  were  directed  to  a  tenant  in 
the  building,  or  to  a  resident  agent  for 
the  keys,  did  you  find  anyone  at  home? 

142.  Were  the  keys  properly  tagged? 

143.  If  you  were  directed  to  the  office 
for  admission  to  the  apartment,  is,  in  your 
opinion,  the  office  too  far  away?  Study 
this  phase  of  the  service  very  carefully 
and  make  a  complete  report  on  it. 

Vacant  Apartments 

144.  A  separate  report  should  be  made 
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on  each  vacancy,  rather  than  a  general  re¬ 
port  on  all. 

145.  See  that  the  janitor  keeps  the 
floors  and  window  sills  scrupulously 
clean.  The  condition  of  a  vacant  apart¬ 
ment  is  an  index  to  the  quality  of  janitor 
service.  Prospective  tenants  note  such 
things. 

146.  See  that  everything  which  may 
have  been  left  by  the  previous  tenant  has 
been  removed. 

147.  See  that  the  plumbing  fixtures 
have  been  washed. 

148.  Look  for  leaky  faucets  and  flush 
tanks. 

149.  If  plumbing  fixtures  are  old  and 
should  be  replaced,  make  a  note  of  it. 

150.  See  that  the  janitor  has  gone  care¬ 
fully  over  the  gas  range  and  put  it  in  a 
good,  clean  condition,  and  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use. 

151.  If  the  range  is  old  and  worn  out, 
or  needs  repairing,  make  a  note  of  it. 

152.  See  that  the  janitor  has  washed 
the  refrigerator,  both  inside  and  out. 

153.  If  either  the  range  or  the  refriger¬ 
ator  is  missing,  make  a  note  of  it. 

154.  If  the  exterminator  has  been  at  the 
apartment,  see  that  the  janitor  removes 
all  traces  of  roach  powder,  etc.,  within  a 
day  or  two. 

155.  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
decorations. 

156.  If  the  apartment  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  and  the  floors  varnished,  see  that 
the  janitor  places  building  paper  across 
the  floors. 

157.  Report  if,  in  your  opinion,  anti¬ 
quated  plate  rails,  panels,  buffets,  con¬ 
soles,  or  hall  trees  should  be  removed. 

158.  Report  on  the  condition  of  all 
lighting  or  other  fixtures  which  may  have 
a  tendency  to  date  the  apartment. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  foregoing  pre¬ 


sentation  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  for¬ 
midable.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  not. 
The  man  who  is  experienced  in  property 
inspection  and  property  management,  can 
pass  along  the  street  in  an  automobile  at 
twenty  miles  per  hour  and,  without  con¬ 
scious  effort,  note  the  essential  defects  of 
property  upkeep.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
second  nature,  which  comes  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  habit  of  observing  and  noting  de¬ 
tails.  Some  people  have  eyes,  but  see  not; 
ears,  but  hear  not;  and  noses,  but  smell 
not.  The  young  man,  who  is  ambitious  to 
succeed  in  property  management,  should 
earnestly  cultivate  the  habit  of  observa¬ 
tion.  A  ten  minute  memory  exercise  each 
evening — reviewing  details  of  daily  ex¬ 
perience — will  soon  work  wonders  in  the 
increased  service  value  of  any  person 
anxious  to  succeed  in  this  line  of  business. 
And  it  wouldn’t  hurt  the  older  men,  either. 

Without  effective  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  janitor,  it  is  difficult  to  win  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  manage¬ 
ment,  There  are  janitors  and  there  are 
janitors.  Cultivate  them;  train  them  to 
get  your  point  of  view.  Make  them  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  part  of  your  organization,  and 
stimulate  their  pride  in  that  connection. 
That  is  insurance  for  both  sides. 

Under  the  new  conditions  which  are 
now  developing,  ineffective  property  man¬ 
agement  must  and  inevitably  shall  go. 

“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  That  is 
a  question  which  each  individual  must 
settle  for  himself.  More  and  more,  prop¬ 
erty  management  is  acquiring  the  dignity 
— and  the  obligations — of  a  profession,  a 
science.  The  property  manager  who  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  note  the  defects  of 
his  own  system,  or  lack  of  system  of  man¬ 
agement,  must  inevitably  pass  from  the 
scene. 
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The  Use  of  Color  in  Decoration 

By  Wilfred  C.  Woodyard 


IT  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  task  of  interesting  a  group 
of  practical  business  men  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  color  as  related  to  decoration.  The 
subject  isn’t  real  masculine  in  its  appeal. 
We  may  devote  hours  to  the  study  of  the 
practical  problems  of  property  manage¬ 
ment,  we  may  stay  down  evenings  with 
our  minds  buried  in  masses  of  figures  and 
enjoy  it,  but  the  average  man  will  grasp 
at  any  excuse  to  shunt  off  the  subject  of 
color  and  decoration  to  others.  The  sub¬ 
ject  may  have  a  feminine  tinge,  but  let’s 
not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are, 
in  the  final  analysis,  catering  to  the 
womenfolk  when  we  attempt  to  rent  or  sell 
a  home.  Feminine  appeal  is  about  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  real  estate  man  as  it  is  to 
the  dry  goods  merchant,  but  this  point  is 
too  generally  lost  sight  of. 

Neglect,  or  lack  of  interest,  on  the  part 
of  the  property  management  agent  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  color  and  decorating  can 
prove  expensive.  Charm  and  quality  in 
decoration  may  prove  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  occupied  or  vacant  home,  a  sale 
or  a  liability,  between  operating  a  building 
in  the  black  or  in  the  red.  For  example, 
the  rapidity  with  which  insurance  com¬ 
panies — always  alert  and  observing — have 
converted  unattractive  vacant  residences 
into  charming  dwellings  bringing  a  return 
is  nothing  short  of  a  revelation.  Charm 
in  decoration  is  usually  the  most  determ¬ 
ining  factor  in  this  result. 

We  stated  that  indifference  towards  the 
matter  of  the  selection  of  color  and  decora¬ 
tion  can  prove  expensive.  Of  course,  the 
one  most  expensive  idea  in  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty  management  program  is  the  seem¬ 
ingly  unshakable  conviction  that  “every¬ 


thing  has  to  be  painted  over  every  year  or 
every  other  year  anyway.’’  That  idea  will 
be  effectively  altered  some  day,  not  alone 
because  of  the  current  cost,  but  because 
the  resulting  unsightly  appearance  of  a 
policy  of  piling  coat  on  coat  will  rapidly 
curtail  the  life  of  a  building  as  a  first  rate 
building.  The  second  thing  making  for 
high  paint  maintenance  costs  is  shoddy 
painting  work  based  on  the  theory  that, 
“Everything  has  to  be  painted  over  every 
year  or  every  other  year  anyway,’’  so 
why  bother  to  do  it  right  at  any  one  time? 
The  third  item  resulting  in  the  necessity 
of  repainting,  and  therefore  increased 
decorating  costs,  brings  us  back  to  our 
subject;  it  is  the  high  cost  of  repainting 
wall  surfaces  to  blot  out  or  change  unin- 
telligently  conceived  colors  which  surfaces 
would  not  otherwise  require  repainting. 
Usually  it  involves  painting  out  colors  that 
nobody  would  be  happy  to  live  with,  not 
even  the  tenant  who  may  have  selected 
them  in  the  first  place.  When  color  selec¬ 
tion  is  left  “to  others,”  it  is  a  common 
experience  to  find  our  buildings  decorated 
in  a  uniform  drab  color  without  appeal  or 
on  the  other  hand  in  every  conceivable 
garish,  gaudy  shade  of  color.  It  is 
strangely  paradoxical  to  note  that  while 
nearly  every  one  enjoys  color,  and  is  im¬ 
pressed  when  confronted  with  a  beautiful 
color  ensemble,  not  one  in  ten  has  the  in¬ 
tuitive  color  sense  to  create  a  pleasing 
color  or  color  ensemble.  Not  only  do  we 
have  the  short-comings  of  the  tenant  who 
is  having  a  shade  tinted  to  her  taste,  but 
we  sometimes  encounter  as  a  further  com¬ 
plication,  the  short-comings  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  who  is  attempting  to  create  the 
color.  Most  good  painting  contractors  and 
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decorators  will  readily  admit  it  is  difficult 
to  get  mechanics  who  are  also  color  ex¬ 
perts.  The  number  of  tinting  colors  that 
are  a  part  of  the  color  vocabulary  of  the 
average  mechanic  is  really  quite  limited. 
As  a  result,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a 
record  of  the  rooms  or  interior  surfaces 
on  income  properties  that  are  repainted  in 
a  single  year  solely  because  of  bad  color 
selection,  ive  would  find  that  the  outlay  in 
dollars  and  cents  for  this  purpose  creates 
a  staggering  total.  Only  those  who  are 
inspecting  hundreds  of  apartments  a  year 
have  any  idea  what  a  picture  this  presents. 

The  Attributes  of  Color 

Color  should  express  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  as  eloquently  as  a  symphony  in 
music.  We  readily  recognize  a  discord  in 
music.  A  wrong  color  or  a  color  discord 
is  equally  offensive.  Color  must  express 
something  akin  to  personality. 

The  subject  of  color  offers  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  field  of  interesting  exploration.  It 
is  of  interest  to  start  with  the  color  spec¬ 
trum  standard  and  establish  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision  the  theory  of  color.  Any 
one  of  the  fine  text  books  on  color  will  un¬ 
fold  the  basis  for  establishing  color  har¬ 
mony.  But  even  with  a  mastery  of  the 
theory  of  color,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
one  will  be  left  short  of  an  answer  to  the 
practical  decorating  problems  daily  con¬ 
fronting  one  in  real  estate.  Our  problem 
is  concerned  less  with  the  combining  of 
colors  in  the  furnishing  of  a  home,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  establishing  back¬ 
ground  wall  colors,  usually  neutral  tones, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  dec¬ 
orative  ensemble.  We  may  logically, 
therefore,  narrow  our  subject  matter  to 
this  scope  of  treatment. 

It  seems  that  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  is  a  good  shade  or  tint  of 
a  particular  color.  So  few,  it  seems,  under- 
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stand  how  to  combine .  tinting  colors,  or 
how  to  soften  or  gray  down  a  color  to  get 
a  pleasing  decorative  tone.  The  colors  we 
commonly  find  in  our  buildings  are  too 
harsh,  too  strong,  and  too  brazen.  Let  us 
take  the  simplest  and  most  easily  under¬ 
stood  illustration — a  gray  color.  We  know 
that  black  and  white  make  gray.  If  we 
want  to  get  a  warmer  gray  we,  of  course, 
add  yellow.  But  which  yellow?  Yellow 
Ochre  will  produce  a  warm  gray,  but 
Chrome  Yellow  will  produce  a  more  at¬ 
tractive,  decorative  gray.  By  the  addition 
of  Red  (rose  pink),  a  delightful  lavender 
tone  is  developed.  On  the  other  hand  deep 
blue  may  be  used  instead  of  black  to  pro¬ 
duce  richer  tints  of  gray.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  of  the  above,  in  making  what  many 
consider  the  most  pleasing  decorative  tone 
of  gray,  we  would  use  neither  black  or 
blue,  but  instead  white,  raw  umber,  and 
yellow.  Starting  with  white  and  black,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  create  this  particu¬ 
lar  gray  tint.  The  point  is  this — the  aver¬ 
age  mechanic  works  with  just  a  few  basic 
colors  and  understands  little  about  the 
complex  combination  of  oil  colors  with 
white  to  produce  the  more  lovely  decora¬ 
tive  tints.  He  makes  his  blue  with  blue 
tinting  color,  green  with  green  tinting 
color,  frequently  using  the  wrong  blue  or 
green  tinting  color,  whereas  four  or  five 
different  tinting  colors  might  be  used  to 
make  the  most  decorative  and  pleasing  tint 
of  a  blue  or  a  green. 

The  depth  or  value  of  the  color  is  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  even  to  those 
experienced  in  decoration,  to  determine 
color  value  from  a  small  sample.  Those 
who  attempt  to  develop  good  decorative 
wall  colors  or  tints  may  paint  out  rooms 
many  times  with  slight  alterations  before 
arriving  at  the  exact  color  or  tint  for  a 
standard.  This  makes  it  possible  to  pass 
on  a  color  for  depth  or  value,  as  well  as 
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vividness  of  tone  or  chroma.  Our  crying 
need  in  real  estate  is  not  so  much  more 
color,  but  good  color.  Color  attracts  or 
repels  according  to  the  merit  of  the  shade 
or  tint.  We  find  an  effort  in  real  estate  to 
accede  to  the  popular  desire  for  color,  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  colors 
are  so  crude  as  to  produce  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect  of  what  is  desired.  Instead  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  peach,  we  get  a  fire  color  that  beckons 
you  to  stand  back;  instead  of  a  pleasing 
tone  of  gray  green,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
good  St.  Patrick  who  drove  the  snakes 
away. 

One  manager  of  a  large  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  company  handling  apartment 
property  gave  orders  to  his  painters  not  to 
use  any  green  on  any  of  their  many  build¬ 
ings.  Considering  the  reason  which 
prompted  the  order,  he  was  entirely  justi¬ 
fied.  An  architect  once  told  me  of  a  party 
who  had  developed  3,000  different  shades 
of  green.  A  certain  chemical  company 
claims  to  have  samples  of  over  600  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  green.  I  can  personally  tes¬ 
tify  that  at  least  a  very  large  percentage 
of  these  shades  of  green  could  at  that  time 
have  been  found  in  the  buildings  under  the 
management  of  this  particular  manage¬ 
ment  firm.  As  stated  above,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  which  prompted  the  de¬ 
cision,  the  particular  manager  was  justi¬ 
fied.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  be 
warranted  in  condemning  green  as  a  dec¬ 
orative  color.  In  its  place,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  lovelier  than  a  soft,  delicate  tint  of 
green.  The  correct  shade  or  tint  of  a 
color  is  the  most  important  consideration 
in  the  use  of  color  in  decoration.  There 
are  other  principles  that  should  be  given 
consideration,  but  are  really  less  essential 
where  light  tints  or  pastels  are  used. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  and 
traditionally  accepted  principle  that  warm 
colors  should  be  used  on  the  colder  (north) 


exposures,  whereas  cool  colors  may  be 
more  advantageously  used  on  the  warmer 
(south)  exposures.  The  warmer  colors 
are  those  made  with  predominately  yel¬ 
lows,  reds  and  browns,  whereas  the  cooler 
colors  are  those  in  which  blue,  green  or 
black  (gray)  are  dominant.  The  reason 
for  this  would  be  best  understood  if  you 
could  stand  in  the  center  of  a  very  large 
room  with  a  white  ceiling  and  large,  high 
windows  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.  You  then  could  readily  note  the 
warm  glow  of  the  sun  on  the  southern  ex¬ 
posure  making  the  white  appear  ivory  as 
contrasted  with  the  coldness,  or  bluish 
cast,  of  the  white  at  the  northern  expos¬ 
ure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  of  in¬ 
terior  decorators  frequently  disregard 
exposure  as  a  factor  in  selecting  a  wall 
color.  The  desired  effect  in  the  room  may 
be  secured  by  other  means.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  color  is  intensified  on  north  ex¬ 
posures  in  darker  rooms  and  in  small 
rooms,  and  is  less  vivid  in  brighter  rooms 
and  large  rooms.  We  can  discount  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  factors,  however,  by  se¬ 
lecting  depths  of  tones  adjusted  to  meet 
these  varying  conditions. 

Another  traditional  principle  that  is 
sound,  provides  that  color  depth  or  value 
should  graduate  from  dark  to  light  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  This  principle 
again  is  altered  in  the  “modern”  with  light 
walls  and  dark  ceilings — and  frequently 
with  very  pleasing  effect.  It  is  likewise 
not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  English,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  Spanish  architecture  where  the 
beamed  ceilings  are  frequently  in  a  darker 
color  than  the  walls. 

Light  colors  tend  to  make  a  room  larger, 
whereas  dark  shades  tend  to  make  a  room 
smaller.  This  Is  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  those  of  us  interested  in  apart¬ 
ment  renting.  Apartment  room  sizes  are 
normally  small  compared  with  residence 
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room  sizes.  Therefore,  we  need  to  take 
advantage  of  every  possible  influence  that 
will  help  push  the  walls  back.  This  factor 
is  not  commonly  taken  advantage  of  in 
apartment  buildings.  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  to  find  deep  colored  antiqued  wall 
papers  or  deep  colored  glazed  antiqued 
painted  rooms,  particularly  in  the  living 
and  dining  rooms.  This  tends  to  draw  the 
walls  in,  reducing  the  apparent  size  of  the 
room.  If  the  apartments  are  deficient  in 
light,  and  that  is  to  be  expected  in  a  pro- 
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portion  of  the  apartments  in  a  building, 
there  is  good  reason  to  take  advantage  of 
everything  that  color  can  do  to  make  up 
for  these  deficiencies.  By  the  intelligent 
use  of  color  one  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  dark  apartment  appear  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  a  small  apartment  ap¬ 
pear  larger. 

Decorative  Practices — Old  and  New 

At  this  juncture,  we  may  properly  refer 
to  various  types  of  wall  decoration.  We 
must  of  necessity  refer  to  exceedingly  ob¬ 
solete  decorative  practices  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  quite  commonly  found 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings 
under  real  estate  management.  We  can 
progressively  consider  these  and  lead  up 
to  the  more  approved  decorative  practice 
of  today. 

Most  impressive  of  these  are  the  obso¬ 
lete,  but  largely  used,  multi-colored  glazed 
effects.  You  will  recognize  these  as  fin¬ 
ishes  secured  by  starting  with  a  deep  ivory 
base  and  then  daubing  various  colors  on 
the  transparent  glaze,  such  as  green,  red, 
brown,  and  yellow  and  then  blending  them 
together  with  a  stippling  brush  so  that 
these  various  colors  show  indistinctly  in 
blotches  on  the  walls.  Some  look  towards 

(these  finishes  as  high  art,  but  decoratively 
speaking  they  probably  should  be  classified 
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as  atrocious.  Wall  papers  carrying  out  the 
same  idea  have  been  quite  common. 

Another  common  decorative  practice 
that  is  decidedly  passe  is  the  so-called 
sponge,  two-colored,  or  multi-color  effects. 
These  are  secured  for  example,  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  base  coat  of  blue,  then  pouncing  the 
wall  with  a  sponge  with  pink  on  it  (or 
some  times  using  more  than  one  color)  so 
that  the  blue  shows  through  the  pink  or 
other  colors  used.  The  two  or  more  toned 
effects  are  sometimes  secured  by  the  use 
of  newspaper  pouncing  instead  of  the 
sponge.  These  finishes  are  commercially 
exploited  today  but  do  not  carry  a  very 
high  rating  according  to  present  day  dec¬ 
orating  standards. 

A  third  class — the  glazed  or  .intiqued 
finishes — which  have  been  popular  for  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  are  in  an  entirely 
different  category  than  the  finishes  just 
described.  This  finish  may  be  identified 
as  that  which  is  secured  by  glazing  over 
a  white  or  light  ivory  base  with  a  clear 
glazing  liquid  with  a  little  color  added, 
then  wiped  out  and  high-lighted.  While 
these  finishes  were  usually  done  in  an  an¬ 
tiqued  ivory,  lovely  effects  can  likewise  be 
secured  in  gray-greens,  soft  blues,  lavender 
grays,  in  fact  the  possibilities  are  almost 
unlimited.  It  must  be  said  that  proper 
execution  demands  a  mechanic  with  a  real 
artistic  sense.  The  work  is  done  poorly 
more  often  than  with  good  taste.  Hot 
orange  glazed  tones,  mustard  tones,  to¬ 
bacco  brown  tones,  and  radiant  green 
glazed  tones  have  been  about  as  common 
to  this  type  of  finish  as  the  lovlier,  delicate 
tones  possible  with  this  system  of  decor¬ 
ating.  It  is  probably  fortunate  that  this 
method  of  wall  decorating  went  out  of 
vogue  about  the  time  the  depression  hit 
us  as  it  costs  about  twice  as  much  to  do 
a  good  glazed  job  as  it  does  to  do  a  solid 
color  job.  This  system  of  wall  decoration 
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has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  while  passe 
at  the  present,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
it  to  return  at  some  future  date. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  so-called 
“modern”, — as  it  is  very  much  with  us 
today.  The  so-called  “modern”  in  decorat¬ 
ing  was  a  natural  complement  of  the  new 
style  in  architecture  known  as  “modern” 
or  “moderne.”  The  “modern”  in  decor¬ 
ating  involves  the  daring  use  of  color,  just 
as  the  “modern”  in  architecture  involves 
the  daring  use  of  line  and  form  in  uncon¬ 
ventional  manner  to  express  itself.  Out  of 
extremes  usually  comes  moderation.  Out 
of  the  “modern”  in  architecture  will  prob¬ 
ably  evolve  a  popular  modern  classic  style. 
Similarly  much  of  the  “modern”  in  dec¬ 
oration  has  become  conventionalized  to 
what  we  might  term  contemporary  decor¬ 
ative  practice.  The  “modern”  has  given 
us  a  keener  appreciation  and  a  greater 
demand  for  color  in  decoration.  The 
things  done  in  decoration  today  may  be 
termed  a  rationalized,  conventionalized 
“modern.”  Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  penchant  for  the  all  white 
or  off  white  walls  and  ceilings — a  strictly 
“modern”  influence.  Color  was  introduced 
in  the  drapes  and  furnishings,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  ceilings  were  frequetly  done  in 
color.  While  many  might  think  they  en¬ 
joyed  living  with  white  walls,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  a  very  beautiful  decorative 
ensemble  can  be  created  following  this 
plan,  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  any  one  could 
live  with  such  a  large  expanse  of  white 
for  a  long  period  and  really  enjoy  it.  Per¬ 
haps  that  evolution  has  already  taken 
place.  One  of  the  smarter  things  today 
is  the  combination  of  white  with  some  of 
the  newer  colors :  white  woodwork,  or 
slightly  “off-white”  (with  or  without  a 
33"  white  dado),  with  cornice  and  white 
ceiling,  white  panel  mouldings  with  the 
walls  finished  with  any  one  of  the  colors 


given  below.  (Incidentally  it  is  about  as 
easy  to  discuss  colors  without  opportunity 
to  show  the  colors  as  it  is  to  demonstrate 
a  golf  stroke  without  clubs  or  illustra¬ 
tions).  White  in  combination  with  a 
morning  glory  blue,  white  in  combination 
with  cocoa  brown,  white  in  combination 
with  greyed  rose,  white  in  combination 
with  bluish  gray  green,  white  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  what  might  be  termed  a  mahog¬ 
any  or  mulberry  red,  white  in  combination 
with  what  might  be  termed  mauve  gray  or 
lavender  gray,  white  in  combination  with 
peach  or  a  coral  tone,  white  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  canary  yellow,  white  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  fawn  gray  or  warm  gray. 
While  the  white  and  color  combinations 
have  been  herein  interpreted  as  an  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  modern,  it  is  recognized  that 
white  woodwork  and  colored  walls  has  al¬ 
ways  been  common  in  Georgian  architec¬ 
ture,  but  the  colors  used  with  white  were 
not  as  “modern”  as  those  herein  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

There  is  another  school  of  decorators  to¬ 
day  who  would  not  favor  the  combination 
with  white.  They  would  be  just  as  keen 
about  the  morning  glory  blues,  cocoa 
browns,  lavender  or  mauve  grays,  soft 
greens  and  grays,  and  bright  canary  yel¬ 
lows;  but  they  would  use  them  in  a  more 
traditional  way.  They  would  carry  the 
entire  wall  mass  in  the  solid  color.  The 
cornice,  panel,  mouldings,  dado,  and  the 
enameled  woodwork  would  be  the  same 
color  and  the  ceiling  would  be  a  very  light 
off-white  color  made  by  adding  a  little  of 
the  wall  color  to  white. 

One  readily  sees  that  the  dominant  note 
and  trend  in  present  day  decoration  is  to¬ 
wards  color,  and  particularly  towards  the 
development  of  newer  and  more  unusual 
tints  or  shades  of  color.  Whether  the  wall 
surface  is  done  in  paint  or  wallpaper,  the 
trend  is  towards  color.  The  appreciation 
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of  color  is  a  cultural  art.  Just  as  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music  develops  from  a  toy 
horn  to  a  symphony,  so  does  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  color  develop  from  a  child’s  love  of 
the  primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
to  the  most  refined  combination  of  delicate 
tints  and  shades. 

Developing  a  Plan  to  Control  Color 

We  have  endeavored  to  build  up  a  back¬ 
ground  from  which  to  study  our  task.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  real  estate  man 
should  feel  that  this  trend  towards  color 
only  tends  to  complicate  his  task  and  pres¬ 
age  a  greater  amount  of  unnecessary 
painting  and  repainting  than  we’ve  ever 
had.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  had  the 
color  urge  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
have  found,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a 
jazzed  up  assortment  of  colors  in  our 
building.  Most  of  the  colors  are  ill-chosen, 
probably  because  not  one  person  in  ten  can 
create  a  color  or  know  when  it  is  right. 
In  desperation,  the  real  estate  man  has 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  made  the 
home  or  apartment  as  monotonously  one- 
colored  or  devoid  of  “color”  as  possible. 
His  by-word  has  been,  “Do  it  in  ivory.” 

Does  not  our  costly  experience  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  control  this 
matter  of  color  and  decoration  as  we  con¬ 
trol  other  phases  of  our  business?  Then 
we  must  be  governed  by  certain  principles, 
must  we  not?  The  principles  to  be  laid 
down  and  the  plan  to  be  suggested  is  not 
experimental.  It  has  been  tried  and  fol¬ 
lowed  successfully  by  some  of  the  largest 
real  estate  management  companies  in  the 
country. 

The  first  rule  should  be  a  resolution  to 
control  the  colors  used  on  our  buildings. 
There  are  those  who  consider  decorating 
as  an  advertising  or  sales  expense  and 
have  countenanced  any  color  scheme,  but 
as  we  have  attempted  to  point  out,  that 


position  is  not  sound.  Experience  will 
prove  that  greater  sales  or  renting  value 
will  be  obtained  by  careful  control  of  the 
colors  used.  We  recognize  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  may  create  conflict.  The  real  estate 
broker,  zealous  for  a  sale,  has  in  the  past 
educated  the  tenant  to  feel  that  the  choice 
of  color  is  her  prerogative.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  tenant  should  take  over  the 
prerogative  of  choosing  color  and  gain  the 
upper  hand  on  this  issue,  when  the  real 
estate  man  has  been  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  matter  of  the  colors  going  into  her 
home.  At  the  outset  there  may  be  con¬ 
flict,  but  one  of  the  very  pleasant  surprises 
the  property  management  agent  will  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  enthusiastic  response  to  in¬ 
telligently  conceived  color  schemes.  After 
all,  because  a  man  is  only  a  landlord  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  some  say 
regarding  what  goes  into  his  building, 
particularly  when  he  may  have  so  posted 
himself  as  to  be  fundamentally  sound  in 
everything  he  does  in  his  decorating. 
Granted,  there  will  be  exceptions,  but 
the  exceptions  need  not  alter  the  adoption 
of  the  principle.  For  example,  if  one  is 
getting  a  fancy  price  for  an  apartment 
(is  that  conceivable  today?)  and  your  ten¬ 
ant  employs!  an  interior  decorator,  one 
may  find  he  has  cause  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion.  This  exception  will  probably  prove 
beneficial  because  the  tenant  will  usually 
invest  so  much  of  his  own  money  in  the 
things  that  tie  into  the  scheme  that  he  will 
more  than  likely  be  permanent.  In  any 
event  the  owner  should  inherit  an  attract¬ 
ively  decorated  apartment  that  will  be 
more  marketable,  should  the  tenant  move. 
The  rule  is  intended  to  govern  the  average 
apartment  or  home  in  which  the  interior 
decorator  is  not  likely  to  enter  the  picture. 
We  offer  the  principle  of  attempting  to 
control  the  color  that  goes  into  our  build¬ 
ings  as  a  precept  in  lowering  painting 
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costs  by  preventing  insipid,  ugly  colors 
that  have  to  be  painted  out,  and  as  a 
precept  in  raising  the  tone  of  the  building 
because  of  the  influence  it  will  have  on  the 
rental  return. 

Closely  allied  to  the  principle  of  color 
control  is  the  selection  of  color  based  on 
the  principle  of  universality  of  appeal. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  enameled  wood¬ 
work.  Can  we  as  a  principle  in  sound 
management  on  income  property,  accede 
to  the  requests  to  enamel  woodwork  to 
match  the  background  of  the  drapes,  the 
wallpaper,  or  whatever  else  the  tenant 
may  want  matched?  Woodwork  that  is 
too  frequently  enameled  or  painted  (and 
much  of  it  is  little  better  than  paint)  per¬ 
manently  loses  its  charm.  The  fine  details 
of  the  mouldings  are  lost,  and  frequently 
it  scales  off  in  spots,  six  or  seven  coats 
coming  off  at  a  time,  a  condition  that  it  is 
almost  imposible  to  correct.  Furthermore, 
the  enameling  of  woodwork  is  the  most 
costly  item  of  decorating  in  a  room.  An 
enameled  job,  properly  done  with  the  best 
of  enamel  (something  we  don’t  often  see) 
will  frequently  last  for  a  great  many 
years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  job 
and  the  treatment  it  receives.  A  good 
enameled  job,  and  this  does  not  include 
the  glorified  paint  enamels  so  frequently 
used  on  apartment  work,  will  become  more 
beautiful  with  repeated  washings.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  one  may  be  tempted  to 
weaken  on  other  phases  of  decorating,  he 
should  take  a  strong  position  on  his  policy 
of  enameling  woodwork.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  that  one  of  the  smarter 
things  in  vogue  today  is  white  enameled 
woodwork  in  combination  with  various 
colors.  However,  in  apartment  decorat¬ 
ing,  the  ivory  shade  will  be  safer  for  the 
long  pull.  Instead  of  the  darker  tint  of 
ivory,  verging  towards  a  cafe  au  lait, 
which  has  been  used  so  extensively,  we 


would  suggest  a  tint  nearer  to  the  white, — 
an  ivory  white.  This  enamel  color  should 
be  adhered  to  in  all  rooms  except  the 
kitchen  or  bath. 

In  our  brief,  but  of  course  not  compre¬ 
hensive,  picture  of  the  smarter  things  in 
decorative  practice  today,  we  referred  to 
cocoa  browns,  morning  glory  blues,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  more  daring 
colors.  We  ask  naturally,  where  do  they 
figure  in  our  scheme  ?  Are  we  to  go  ahead 
in  response  to  the  urge  for  color  and  use 
these  admittedly  appealing  color  schemes 
in  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc.,  just 
because  they  are  smart  colors  and  in  order 
to  be  up  to  the  minute  in  our  decorating? 
No,  we  can’t  do  that.  In  the  first  place 
these  particular  colors,  latterly  mentioned, 
would  not  have  universal  appeal;  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  good  only  as  they 
become  a  part  of  a  complete  decorative  en¬ 
semble  with  drapes,  floor  coverings,  and 
furniture  covering  to  tie  into  the  scheme. 
What  then?  We  would  suggest  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  standard  of  your  own  that 
will  involve  the  use  of  color — standard 
colors — that  will  be  colorful  enough,  yet 
greyed  down,  and  neutral  enough  in  tone 
to  have  universal  appeal,  and  give  greater 
appeal  and  sales  value  to  the  home  or 
apartment  and  increase  the  general  tone 
of  the  properties.  We  would  suggest  care 
as  to  where  and  how  color  is  used.  We 
would  suggest  leaning  toward  very  neutral 
tones  in  the  principal  rooms  (living-room, 
dining  room,  reception  hall)  but  be  a  little 
freer  with  color  in  bed  rooms  and  quite 
free  with  color  in  baths  and  kitchen, 
where  it  is  less  likely  that  one  would  en¬ 
counter  conflicts  with  the  furnishings  the 
tenant  already  has. 

By  consulting  with  competent  counsel, 
not  only  those  who  are  well-grounded  in 
the  principles  of  decorating  but  also  those 
who  are  equally  familiar  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  decoration  as  it  applies  to  the  real 
estate  field,  you  should  be  able  to  evolve  a 
limited  group  of  delicate  pastel  tints, 
which  when  used  in  appropriate  combina¬ 
tions  will  serve  as  a  standard  for  all  work. 

With  a  scientifically  worked  out  color 
vocabulary  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
all  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  our  objective  is  to  recon¬ 
cile  maximum  sales  and  color  appeal  with 
maximum  economy  in  paint  maintenance. 
In  other  words,  we  are  working  towards 
a  minimum  amount  of  repainting  and  re¬ 
enameling  and  expect  to  accomplish  this 
by  doing  what  we  know  is  correct;  and 
stand  by  it. 

If  you  have  become  color-minded,  ex¬ 
perience  will  teach  you  a  range  of  colors 
in  order  of  their  preference  for  each  room 
in  the  home  or  apartment.  Careful  study 
of  these  principles  will  make  it  possible 
to  use  color  extensively  with  an  experience 
of  practically  100%  acceptance.  We  make 
!  that  statement  without  reservation,  not¬ 
withstanding  contrary  views  which  may 
be  held. 

If  you  have  visualized  standard  colors 
worked  out  with  the  care  and  understand¬ 
ing  as  explained  in  another  section  of  this 
article,  pastel  tones  that  brighten  instead 
of  the  darker  shades  that  may  either  de¬ 
press  or  repel,  you  will  get  an  effect  in 
the  home  or  apartment  that  will  differen¬ 
tiate  it  from  adjoining  properties.  It  will 
lend  sales  value,  and  make  the  tenant  less 
prone  to  want  to  trade  her  beautifully 
decorated  apartment  for  an  apartment  in 
another  building  where  the  decorations 
may  be  drab  and  uninteresting. 

There  is  one  more  principle  that  should 
be  followed  in  apartment  buildings.  Work 
toward  standardization  of  color  decoration 
within  a  particular  building.  Do  not  use 
the  variety  of  different  color  schemes  that 
will  make  one  woman  want  the  same  color 


scheme  for  her  kitchen  that  her  neighbor 
has  when  her  kitchen  doesn’t  need  redeco¬ 
rating.  At  one  time  I  had  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  color  schemes  in  the  kitchens  of  one 
of  my  own  buildings  as  there  were 
kitchens  in  the  building  and  we  were  con¬ 
tinuously  repainting  them.  We  endeavored 
to  pick  out  what  appealed  to  us  as  the  one 
best  color  scheme  and  made  them  all  alike. 
As  a  result  we  haven’t  re-enameled  one  of 
these  kitchens  in  four  years;  and,  when 
we  do  we  will  use  the  same  color  scheme, 
or  if  there  is  any  reason  for  a  changCj 
start  changing  them  all  to  the  same  new 
color  scheme. 

We  recognize  our  handicap  in  trying  to 
picture  color  and  color  combinations  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  illustrations.  Color  can’t 
be  described — it  has  to  be  seen.  However, 
we  would  emphasize  that  this  plan  of  man¬ 
agement — controlled  color,  as  one  precept 
to  lowered  painting  cost,  is  not  just  a 
vague  unpractical  theory.  It  has  been 
made  to  work  out  successfully  because  it 
is  practical  and  soundly  conceived. 

A  Policy  for  Property  Management 

The  control  of  color  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  general  control  we  should  seek  to  put 
into  effect  over  all  phases  of  painting 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  The  days 
of  the  laissez  faire  methods  of  handling 
painting  work  of  the  old-fashioned  real 
estate  company  are  increasingly  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  property  man¬ 
agement  business  is,  to  the  minds  of  many, 
the  outstanding  new  business  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  depression.  It  brings  to 
real  estate  not  alone  the  element  of  spe¬ 
cialized  sales  capacity,  but  also  a  measure 
of  scientific  management  and  sound  main¬ 
tenance  such  as  real  estate  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  known.  High  decorating  costs  are 
probably  the  toughest  problem  with  which 
management  is  confronted.  An  expendi- 
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ture  that  is  costing  10%  or  more  of  the 
gross  income,  is  something  to  be  studied 
and  brought  under  scientific  control.  We 
hear  much  about  the  burden  of  taxes  that 
real  estate  is  carrying,  but  decorating 
costs  are  frequently  a  greater  burden. 
Fortunately  it  is  an  item  that  we  can  do 
more  about  than  we  can  high  taxes.  Sound 
management  will  not  long  be  content  to  let 
the  item  of  decorating  be  kicked  around 
like  a  football;  they  will  not  let  it  be 
treated  as  a  trading  medium,  or  something 
to  be  given  away  as  a  premium  by  the 
over-zealous  sales-minded  real  estate 
broker  who  works  only  on  a  commission 
basis.  Decisions  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  will  more  and  more  be 
based  on  merit. 

The  forward  looking  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  hesitating  to  spend  adequate 
amounts  to  rehabilitate  the  decorating  of 
their  properties,  provided  they  know  there 
is  such  experienced  supervision  of  their 
expenditures  as  to  assure  a  dollar’s  value 
for  a  dollar  expended ;  but  they  are  going 
to  scrutinize  successive  requisitions  for 
work  in  the  same  apartment  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb.  In  such  matters  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  color,  which  is  treated  in  this 
article,  we  first  want  to  know  that  we  are 


sound  and  right  in  each  precept  covering  I 
our  policy  governing  color ;  and,  then  con-  f 
fident  of  our  ground,  back  it  to  the  limit. 

It  may  offer  a  problem  to  take  back  from 
the  tenant  the  prerogative  of  determining 
what  goes  into  our  buildings  and  bring 
this  matter  back  to  our  own  control,  but 
enlightened  management  has  learned  that 
the  complete  control  of  decorating  is  an 
essential  step  in  lowering  decorating  costs. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  just  as  well  face 
certain  facts.  Property  management  of¬ 
ficials  will  only  secure  a  standard  of  ' 
painting  results  that  will  ultimately  lower 
painting  costs  by  making  a  personal  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  own  time  in  it.  The 
problem  can’t  be  licked  across  the  office 
desk ;  it  can  only  be  licked  in  the  house  or 
apartment  where  the  problem  exists.  It  T 
involves  the  spending  of  money,  and  we  L 
mean  property  management  money,  to  I 
learn  the  things  that  it  is  essential  to  know  f 
in  sound  decorating  procedure.  It  is  es-  ■ 
sential  even  though  the  owners  frequently  ■ 
have  neither  the  experience  or  sound  judg¬ 
ment  to  demand  it.  The  progressive  prop-  L 
erty  management  concern  of  today  that  p 
has  the  courage  to  pay  the  price  necessary 
to  get  results  will  be  the  management  con¬ 
cern  that  is  on  top  tomorrow. 


*  *  * 


Scientific  Combustion  Factors 

By  E.  E.  Chilberg 


There  are  times  when  the  manager 
of  a  building  is  justified  by  results 
in  delegating  the  responsibility  for 
the  heating  system  to  a  member  of  his  or¬ 
ganization.  In  other  cases  such  a  course 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results  and  the 
manager  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
factors  involved  if  the  heating  system  is 
to  receive  proper  supervision. 

A  manager  often  lacks  the  practical 
knowledge  whereby  he  can  discriminate 
between  actual  and  fancied  reasons  as  to 
why  costs  of  operation  are  high  and  the 
heating  system  does  not  function  prop¬ 
erly.  Selected  for  his  all  ’round  ability 
in  obtaining  balanced  operation  of  all  the 
functions  which  are  characteristic  of  a 
well-managed  property,  he  is  likely  to  find 
such  items  as  traps,  stokers,  CO,,  etc.,  less 
understandable  than  how  to  keep  the  build¬ 
ing  filled  with  desirable  tenants.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  give  to  the  man¬ 
ager  certain  fundamental  facts  concerning 
heating  system  operation,  in  order  that 
through  a  logical  method  of  supervision, 
heat  will  be  supplied  to  the  building  in  an 
economical  manner  that  is  both  wholesome 
and  comfortable. 

Economy  must  be  held  secondary  to  ten¬ 
ant  comfort;  nevertheless  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  a  proper  balance  between  the 
two.  This  result  may  be  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  pressure  of  tenant  complaint 
concerning  a  lack  of  adequate  heat  results 
in  a  tendency  to  overheat  the  building. 
Tenants  seldom  complain  about  overheat¬ 
ing  ;  they  prefer  to  open  windows  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  get  rid  of  the  excess  heat  in 
that  way.  Overheating  may  not  be  read¬ 
ily  recognized  because  of  the  ever-present 
variations  in  building  heat  requirements. 
It  is  not  likely  that  pressure  for  economy 


will  come  labeled  definitely  as  referring  to 
heating  costs. 

The  manager  may  be  confused  by  the 
many  effective  ideas  offered  to  make  im¬ 
provements  where  costs  are  high.  Most 
of  them  concern  devices  and  schemes  for 
improving  operation  or  making  operation 
automatic.  The  manager  knows  that  he 
cannot  use  them  all.  He  knows  that  the 
claims  for  the  various  schemes  must  over¬ 
lap;  otherwise,  as  one  manager  expressed 
it,  “I  might  have  to  find  a  market  for  the 
fuel  that  would  develop  as  a  by-product 
should  I  make  use  of  all  the  fuel  saving 
schemes  they  try  to  sell  me.” 

The  past  records  may  be  scanty,  show¬ 
ing  only  the  money  spent  for  fuel  and  the 
dates  on  which  it  was  delivered.  In  the 
absence  of  sufficient  detail  it  is  difficult  to 
analyze  the  seemingly  odd  behavior  of 
heating  costs. 

Where  records  of  reasonable  detail  are 
available,  it  is  possible  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  and  to  replace  temperamental  guess¬ 
work  with  judgment  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  effect  economies.  A  simple  explanation 
of  the  facts  concerning  fuel,  combustion, 
the  heating  characteristics  of  buildings, 
and  the  conditions  normally  considered 
comfortable,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
supervision  of  the  heating  of  an  ordinary 
building. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  i.eating  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  provide  that  part  of  bodily  com¬ 
fort  known  as  warmth.  Individuals  in 
normal  health  have  various  opinions  as  to 
what  a  proper  temperature  should  be.  In¬ 
valids  and  elderly  people  are  likely  to 
show  a  still  greater  range  of  preference. 
Common  sense  would  indicate  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  heating  the  building  to  suit  the 
normal  individual,  and  that  special  provi- 
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sions  can  be  made  for  the  individuals  who 
require  extra  heat. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  what  temperatures  are 
found  comfortable  by  the  normal  individ¬ 
ual.  A  reasonable  solution  is  that  made 


Oot</ooh  Tempef-pfl/re 
Fig.  1 

by  co-relating  the  expressed  opinions  of 
a  group  of  people  concerning  their  feeling 
of  comfort  under  various  conditions.  The 
lower  limits  of  comfort  may  be  fixed  as 
those  temperatures  at  which  a  large  por- 


Relative  humidity  is  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  vapor  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  at  any  specified  tempera¬ 
ture,  to  the  weight  of  the  water  vapor  re¬ 
quired  to  saturate  the  air  at  that  tem¬ 
perature.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  water 
ordinarily  in  the  air  and  the  effect  of  tem¬ 
perature  on  the  relative  humidity  can  be 
had  from  a  study  of  the  chart  which  fol¬ 
lows.  This  chart  has  been  prepared  to 
show  the  amount  of  water  which  must  be 
added  to  air  drawn  from  the  cold  air  sur¬ 
rounding  a  building  with  various  outdoor 
temperatures  and  normal  winter  humidi¬ 
ties  if  the  indicated  humidities  are  to  be 
maintained  at  a  room  temperature  of  70 
degrees.  The  quantity  of  water  is  that 
which  must  be  supplied  every  24  hours  if 
a  room  10  feet  square  and  10  feet  high 
is  to  have  its  air  changed  once  every  hour. 

On  cold  winter  days  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  air,  drawn  from  the  outside  and 
heated  to  room  temperature,  may  be  so 
reduced  that  it  will  be  drier  than  that  of 
a  desert  climate.  Low  humidity  of  the 
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tion  of  the  group  feel  cool.  The  upper 
limit  may  be  fixed  as  those  temperatures 
at  which  a  large  portion  of  the  group  feel 
warm.  The  chart  below  indicates  that  in 
the  absence  of  drafts,  temperature  and 
humidity  determine  comfort. 


air  so  common  to  our  heated  buildings  has 
been  held  responsible  for  a  considerable 
number  of  ailments  of  the  nasal  passages 
and  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  system. 
The  sudden  change  from  such  air  to  the 
cold  moist  outside  air  seems  to  be  harm- 
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ful  to  tender  membranes.  Possibly  this 
effect  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  catarrh  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  does  not  have  facilities  for  the  control 
of  humidity,  though  the  trend  seems  to  be 
in  that  direction.  The  most  healthful  con¬ 
dition  of  warmth  appears  to  correspond  to 
a  temperature  of  67  degrees  and  a  hu¬ 
midity  of  60%.  However,  under  aver¬ 
age  winter  conditions  the  cold  walls  and 
windows  will  collect  an  excessive  amount 
of  moisture  if  the  humidity  is  raised  much 
beyond  40%.  For  that  reason  40%  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  practical  limit  for  winter 
conditions. 

A  room  having  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  required  for  comfort  is  over¬ 
heated.  Overheating  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  source  of  fuel  waste.  The  aver¬ 
age  outdoor  temperature  for  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  heating  season  is  about  40  de¬ 
grees.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  by 
a  building  varies  directly  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  room  and  outside  tempera¬ 
tures.  A  room  temperature  of  70  degrees 
would  mean  that  on  the  average  heating 
day  30  degrees  of  heat  must  be  supplied 
the  building.  If  the  building  be  over¬ 
heated  an  average  of  10  degrees  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  33%  additional  fuel. 

Because  heat  is  ordinarily  furnished  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  keep  the  occupants 
of  the  colder  portions  of  the  building 
warm,  it  is  apparent  that  an  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat  through  the  building  will 
result  in  overheating  the  warmer  portions. 
Various  means  have  been  devised  to  obtain 
even  distribution.  It  is  economical  to  keep 
these  devices  in  "a  state  of  repair  such  that 
they  perform  their  proper  function.  Steam 
traps,  thermostats,  orifices,  and  sectional- 
izing  valves  are  among  this  group. 

Wind  conditions  affect  the  amount  of 
heat  required  in  a  building.  The  velocity, 
the  amount,  and  the  direction  are  all  im¬ 
portant  factors.  Various  systems  have 


been  devised  to  control  the  portion  of  the 
building  to  which  heat  is  delivered.  One 
in  which  the  heat  is  controlled  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  determines  the  amount  of 
heat  delivered  to  certain  zones  and  has 
been  designated  as  the  zoning  system.  The 
ultimate  in  heat  distribution  control  is  the 
use  of  individual  thermostats  on  each 
radiator. 

The  heat  supplied  to  an  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  is  controlled  by  the  length  of  time 
steam  pressure  is  maintained  in  the  radi¬ 
ators.  In  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter 
the  steam  pressure  is  continuous;  on  the 
warm  spring  and  fall  days  steam  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  a  short  period,  perhaps  only 
once  a  day.  The  fact  that  buildings  heat 
and  cool  slowly  makes  this  system  satis¬ 
factory  in  most  instances.  Other  methods 
are  available.  Some  make  use  of  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  effective  area  of  radiation  or 
in  the  temperature  of  the  heating  medium. 
Refinements  of  this  nature  are  effective  in 
affording  more  uniform  heat  control. 

Many  buildings  are  heated  by  the  com¬ 
plaint  system.  The  first  indication  that 
the  complaint  system  is  in  vogue  will  be 
the  absence  of  a  thermometer  whereby  the 
building  temperature  can  be  measured  and 
regulated.  In  such  buildings  heat  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  such  quantities  as  the  engineer 
feels  will  eliminate  reasonable  complaints. 
Because  tenants  complain  more  readily  of 
underheating  than  overheating  it  is  likely 
that  overheating  will  be  common. 

Fully  half  of  the  heat  supplied  a  build¬ 
ing  will  be  required  to  heat  air  passed 
through  the  building  for  ventilation.  With 
the  building  in  good  repair  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  control  the  ventilation.  Except 
in  the  cases  of  a  building  having  a  central 
ventilation  system  the  tenant  will  control 
his  own  air  supply  by  means  of  opening 
and  lowering  the  windows  of  his  quarters. 
He  is  likely  to  choose  extra  ventilation  in 
preference  to  reducing  the  supply  of  heat. 
If  the  building  is  in  such  a  state  of  re- 
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pair  that  drafts  through  openings  around 
windows  make  his  quarters  uncomfort¬ 
able,  unsuccessful  attempts  will  be  made 
to  correct  conditions  with  extra  heat. 
Other  portions  of  the  building  will  be  over¬ 
heated  and  the  occupants  there  will  try 
to  equalize  temperatures  by  opening  their 
windows.  The  result  is  a  greatly  increased 
heating  cost.  Caulking  of  window  and 
door  frames,  also  weather  stripping,  are 
effective  heat  savers.  In  addition,  caulk¬ 
ing  may  eliminate  those  soot  streaks  on 
the  walls  around  windows  caused  by  drafts 
that  often  mean  extra  decorating  expense. 

Fuel 

It  happens  that  the  most  common  fuels 
consist  largely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen; 
other  elements  are  also  present,  but  these 
two  are  of  chief  value  in  the  production 
of  heat.  The  chemical  combinations  of  the 
fuel  will  determine  whether  the  fuel  is  a 
solid,  liquid  or  a  gas. 

Commercial  fuel  is  a  material  that  will 
produce  heat  when  burned  and  can  be  had 
at  a  cost  that  will  permit  the  earning  of  a 
profit.  Those  most  commonly  used  are 
coal,  oil,  and  gas. 

Due  to  their  physical  nature  the  various 
fuels  are  measured  by  different  units,  such 
as  tons  of  coal,  gallons  of  oil,  and  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  Several  units  of  heat  have 
been  defined  in  order  that  comparisons  of 
relative  value  may  be  made.  One,  the 
British  Thermal  Unit,  ordinarily  abbrevi¬ 
ated  as  the  B.T.U.,  is  most  commonly  used 
in  this  country.  An  approximate  defini¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  fuel  and  the 
means  of  handling  will  depend  upon  local 
conditions  such  as  the  proportion  of  the 
heat  that  can  be  used,  the  disposal  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  the  costs — of 
the  fuel,  of  labor,  and  of  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 


Cost  will  vary  with  the  location  and 
with  the  market.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  general  statement  as  to  which  type  of 
fuel  will  cost  less  per  heat  unit.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  fuels  which  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  making  of  a  selection. 

Coal 

Coal,  the  most  common  fuel,  is  made 
up  of  from  61%  to  98%  carbon  and  from 
1%  to  7%  hydrogen,  with  nitrogen,  sul¬ 
phur,  oxygen,  ash,  and  moisture  present 
in  various  amounts. 

Ash  contained  in  coal  is  material  which 
will  not  burn.  Silt  and  sand  mixed  with 
the  coal  in  its  original  formation  would  be 
ash,  as  also  might  any  dirt  that  happened 
to  be  shoveled  up  with  the  coal.  If  it 
melts  readily  at  the  temperatures  existing 
in  the  fuel  bed,  the  molten  ash  is  likely 
to  gather  in  irregular  masses  and  form 
clinkers.  By  being  present,  ash  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduce  the  effective  value  of  the 
combustible  in  the  coal.  It  obstructs  draft 
and  is  likely  to  carry  unburned  coal  with 
it  to  the  ash  pit.  An  approximation  would 
be  that  up  to  a  total  of  25%  the  value  of 
a  coal  would  be  reduced  11/4%  for  each 
1%  increase  of  ash  content.  From  that 
point  on  the  coal  becomes  so  increasingly 
difficult  to  burn  that  coal  with  a  40%  ash 
content  is  practically  valueless  for  use  in 
the  ordinary  furnace. 

Moisture  is  water  contained  in  the  coal. 
If  rain  falls  on  the  coal  in  shipment  or 
if  uie  coal  is  sprinkled  to  keep  dust  down, 
the  moisture  content  is  increased.  When 
the  coal  is  burned,  this  moisture  must  be 
evaporated.  In  the  ordinary  furnace  that 
heat  of  vaporization  is  lost.  A  rough  ap¬ 
proximation  would  be  that  for  each  per 
cent  of  moisture,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  heat  in  the  dry  coal  is  lost.  This 
loss  is  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  coal 
that  has  been  replaced  by  the  moisture. 
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Normally,  coal  will  contain  from  3%  to 
15%  moisture. 

Sulphur  is  objectionable  because  of  the 
destructive  effect  of  its  products  to  boiler 
and  chimney  surfaces.  The  presence  of 
more  than  3%  or  4%  sulphur  is  objec¬ 
tionable. 

Volatile  matter  is  arbitrarily  and  ap¬ 
proximately  defined  as  that  portion  of  a 
dry  coal  which  will  be  vaporized  if  the 
coal  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  850  or 
900  degrees  for  a  period  of  7  minutes,  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Fixed  carbon  is  defined  as  that  part  of 
the  combustible  which  will  remain  after 
the  volatile  matter  has  been  removed. 

As  the  volatile  content  of  a  coal  in¬ 
creases,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
burn  the  coal  efficiently  without  smoke. 
Special  arrangements  are  necessary  if 
coals  having  a  high  volatile  content  are 
to  be  burned  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  relative  amount  of  volatile  matter 
and  fixed  carbon  is  of  such  importance  in 
determining  the  method  of  combustion 
that  it  has  been  made  the  basis  for  the 
general  classification  of  coal.  One  such 
classification  follows,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  those  materials  in  terms  of 
the  total  combustible  material  are  tabu¬ 
lated  : 


Anthracite  . 

Semi-anthracite  . 

Semi-bituminous  . 

Bituminous  Eastern  . 

Bituminous  Western  . . 

Lignite  . 

Coals  mined  in  a  given  locality  will 
usually  conform  to  one  of  the  above  classi¬ 
fications  in  terms  of  fixed  carbon  and  vola¬ 
tile  matter,  but  the  ash  and  moisture  will 
be  subject  to  considerable  variations. 
Those  impurities  will  reduce  the  total  heat 
content  per  pound  of  coal  as  delivered. 


Oil 

Fuel  oil  is  usually  obtained  from  petro¬ 
leum,  being  the  residue  from  which 
naptha,  gasoline  and  kerosene  have  been 
distilled.  Containing  very  little  of  the 
highly  volatile  liquids,  it  can  be  handled 
without  danger ;  and,  being  relatively 
cheap,  is  widely  used  in  furnaces.  The 
heat  content  is  variable,  but  will  range 
around  18,000  B.T.U.  per  pound  or  140,000 
B.T.U.  per  gallon.  For  efficient  combus¬ 
tion  the  oil  must  be  atomized,  mixed  with 
air,  and  burned  in  a  furnace  where  refrac¬ 
tory  material  radiates  heat  to  assist  com¬ 
bustion.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  fuel 
oil  increases  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
insure  proper  flow  through  the  nozzles  of 
oil  burners  and  through  pipe  supply  lines. 
With  the  smaller  burners  this  difficulty  be¬ 
comes  greater  because  of  the  smaller 
equipment.  To  overcome  such  difficulties 
it  is  desirable  to  slowly  heat  to  a  point 
where  the  oil  will  flow  readily.  By  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  proper  heating  equipment  it 
is  possible  to  burn  oils  of  higher  specific 
gravity,  which,  incidentally,  have  a  higher 
heat  content  per  gallon  and  are  less  costly. 
Because  of  danger  of  heating  the  oil  to  the 
flash  point,  limits  must  be  set  beyond 
which  the  oil  can  not  be  pre-heated. 

Petroleum  from  which  fuel  oil  is  ob¬ 


B.  T.  U.  per 

Per  Cent  of 

Combustible 

pound  of 

Fixed  Carbon 

Volatile 

Combustible 

93  to  97 

3  to  7 

14,600  to  14,900 

87  to  93 

7  to  12 

14,700  to  15,500 

75  to  87 

12  to  25 

15,500  to  16,000 

60  to  75 

25  to  40 

14,800  to  15,300 

50  to  65 

40  to  50 

13,500  to  14,800 

Under  50 

Over  50 

11,000  to  13,300 

tained  consists  of  from  82%  to  87%  car¬ 
bon  and  12%  to  15%  hydrogen,  with  nitro¬ 
gen,  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  water  present. 

The  principal  advantages  of  using  oil 
are  that  a  more  uniform  condition  can  be 
had  to  insure  higher  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion,  less  labor  is  required  for  fuel  han- 
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dling,  there  is  no  ash  or  clinkers,  and 
greater  ease  of  caring  for  load  variations 
is  secured.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
these  advantages  are  offset  by  the  higher 
cost  of  heat  units  in  the  form  of  oil  when 
compared  to  other  fuels. 

Gas 

Gas  suitable  for  combustion  uses  is 
available  in  many  forms,  both  natural  and 
artificial.  The  choice  of  which  to  use  is 
usually  very  much  restricted  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  locality ;  and  the  chemical  makeup  and 
heat  content  are  so  varied  that  a  general 
discussion  of  the  characteristics  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  a  discussion  of  a 
number  of  special  gases.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

Gases  contain  from  350  to  1,800  B.T.U. 
per  cubic  foot — depending  upon  the  type. 
To  maKe  a  ready  means  of  cost  comparison 
between  gases  and  in  places  where  the 
heat  content  of  the  gas  as  delivered  varies, 
a  heat  unit  known  as  the  therm  has  been 
defined.  It  is  equal  to  100,000  B.T.U. 
Gas  is  sometimes  sold  on  the  basis  of  so 
much  per  therm. 

The  convenience  of  burning,  cleanliness 
and  ease  of  control  are  advantages  in  favor 
of  various  forms  of  gas  which  in  many 
locations  are  counteracted  by  cost  in  com¬ 
parison  to  other  fuels. 

Combustion 

Combustion  is  the  union  of  an  inflam¬ 
mable  substance  with  oxygen.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  chemical  process. 

The  burning  of  fuels  consists  mainly  of 
getting  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel,  with  sufficient 
air  to  supply  the  oxygen  required  for  com¬ 
plete  combustion,  at  a  temperature  that 
will  insure  ignition. 

In  burning  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  spray 
or  atomize  the  liquid,  getting  an  intimate 


mixture  of  air  and  oil.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  the  oil  burned  before  coming  into 
contact  with  the  heat-absorbing  surfaces 
of  the  boiler.  The  passages  of  the  burner 
must  be  kept  clean  so  that,  through  ac¬ 
cumulated  fouling,  changes  in  the  passages 
will  not  result  in  reduced  efficiency. 

The  burning  of  gas  is  similar  to  com¬ 
bustion  of  oil  except  that  no  equipment  is 
necessary  to  atomize  a  liquid.  Oil  and  gas 
are  capable  of  more  efficient  operation  than 
coal ;  but  the  losses  due  to  careless  opera¬ 
tion  are  also  likely  to  be  higher. 

The  burning  of  coal,  while  the  more 
common  process,  is  more  complicated,  in 
that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  gases  driven  off  solid  matter  (by 
heat)  with  the  proper  amount  of  oxygen 
to  insure  complete  combustion.  The  fuel 
bed  acts  as  a  gasifier;  and  it  necessary  to 
burn  the  gas  in  the  combustion  space  over 
the  fuel.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  provisions  to  introduce  air  over  the 
fire.  Ordinarily,  sufficient  air  will  pass 
into  the  furnace  through  leaks  around  the 
doors,  through  tyres,  and  other  portions 
of  the  firebox.  At  other  times  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  this  leakage  by  reducing 
the  draft  over  the  fire.  After  the  gas  has 
once  left  the  region  of  high  temperatures 
where  it  can  ignite  and  burn,  air  leakage 
into  the  furnace  will  only  serve  to  carry 
heat  away.  Such  excess  air  will  be  heated 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  passing  with  it  up  the  stack,  to  be 
discharged  to  the  atmosphere.  The  heat 
necessary  to  bring  that  excess  air  to  the 
stack  temperatures  will  be  wasted.  As  the 
stack  temperature  is  possibly  as  high  as 
400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  that  loss  is  likely 
to  be  appreciable.  Excess  air  can  also  be 
admitted  through  holes  in  the  fuel  bed. 
In  extreme  cases  the  losses  due  to  excess 
air  can  exceed  50%  of  the  heat  contained 
in  the  coal  as  fired. 

The  types  of  furnaces  and  stokers  now 
available  make  the  proper  burning  of  coal 
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I  a  matter  of  keeping  the  fires  clean  and 
free  of  holes  and  so  adjusted  that  temper¬ 
atures  are  sufficiently  high  to  insure  com¬ 
plete  combustion  of  the  various  gases.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the 
more  complete  and  perfect  will  the  com¬ 
bustion  be.  However,  practical  limitations 
such  as  the  melting  point  of  fire  brick  and 
iron  furnace  fittings  will  set  a  definite 
limit  to  temperature. 

Proper  temperatures  can  be  judged  by 
the  color  of  the  fire  above  the  fuel  bed. 
A  bright  cnerry  red  will  be  suitable  in 
most  furnaces.  Ordinarily,  danger  to  fur¬ 
nace  walls  will  not  occur  below  a  white 
heat ;  however,  a  white  heat  will  ordinarily 
indicate  local  extreme  temperatures  and 
the  presence  of  holes  in  the  fire.  A.n  ob¬ 
server  can  quickly  develop  judgment  as 
10  what  the  appearance  of  a  good  fire 
should  be. 

The  presence  of  smoke  indicates  im¬ 
proper  furnace  conditions  and  should  be 
stopped  from  the  standpoint  of  waste  as 
well  as  infringement  of  the  smoke  ordi¬ 
nances.  In  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to 
observe  the  stack  for  smoke  conditions  it 
is  advisable  to  install  a  smoke  detector. 

Because  the  burning  of  fuel  is  a  chem¬ 
ical  process,  it  is  natural  that  efficiency 
of  combustion  should  be  indicated  in  chem¬ 
ical  terms.  Carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  is  the 
product  of  complete  combustion  of  carbon 
in  oxygen.  H,0,  or  water,  is  the  product 
of  complete  combustion  of  hydrogen  in 
oxygen.  A  device  has  been  perfected  and 
is  in  general  use  for  the  determination  of 
the  composition  of  the  gases  passing  out 
of  a  furnace.  This  device,  called  the  Orsat, 
is  used  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  flue  gases.  By  means  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  made  with  the  device,  efficiency  of 
combustion  can  be  determined.  The  use 
of  devices  operating  on  the  principle  of 
the  Orsat  is  so  common  that  the  per  cent 
by  volume  of  COj  in  the  flue  gas  has  come 


to  be  an  accepted  indicator  of  combustion 
efficiency. 

The  products  of  combustion,  including 
the  proportion  of  CO,,  will  vary  with  the 
makeup  of  the  fuel.  This  variation  will 
occur  with  the  different  classifications  of 
coal,  as  well  as  with  the  various  types  of 
fuel.  The  figures  which  follow,  however, 
will  serve  as  a  practical  guide. 

For  perfect  combustion  of  carbon  in  air, 
the  CO,  content  of  the  flue  gases  would 
be  approximately  21%.  The  presence  of 
too  much,  or  of  insufficient,  air  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  lower  figure.  A  low  reading  due 
to  inadequate  air  would  indicate  serious 
losses  due  to  incomplete  combustion.  Low 
readings  due  to  excess  air  also  indicate 
losses;  but  the  losses  due  to  inadequate 
air  are  so  much  larger  that  it  has  become 
common  practice  to  supply  sufficient  excess 
air  that  CO,  readings  will  range  around 
16%  where  coal  is  being  burned. 

In  the  combustion  of  oil,  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  would  produce  approximately  16% 
CO,  and  12%  to  14%  would  indicate  good 
practice. 

The  variation  in  the  chemical  content  of 
the  various  commercial  gases  is  such  that 
any  statement  as  to  the  CO,  content  of 
their  products  would  involve  too  much  de¬ 
tail  for  this  article.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  depending  upon  the  type  of  gas,  their 
CO,  content  will  vary  between  9%  and 
25%. 

An  occasional  check  with  combustion  in¬ 
struments  is  sufficient  to  give  both  the 
building  manager  and  the  engineer  a  guide 
by  which  to  limit  the  avoidable  stack  losses 
to  3%  or  4%. 

Efficient  operation  calls  for  recovery  of 
as  much  heat  as  is  possible.  High  stack 
temperatures  will  indicate  that  a  large 
amount  of  heat  is  passing  out  of  the  stack. 
As  the  CO,  readings  are  made  lower  due 
to  excess  air,  the  seriousness  of  losses  due 
to  high  stack  temperatures  will  increase 
because  of  greater  heat  contained  in  larger 
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volumes  of  gas  discharged  from  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

Draft  control,  plastic  covering  of  the 
boiler  setting,  furnace  and  grate  repairs 
are  all  means  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  combustion.  The  boiler  should  be 


surfaces  will  be  high  stack  temperatures. 

It  is  also  well  to  see  that  the  hot  water 
heaters  have  an  occasional  cleaning. 

The  combined  characteristics  which 
have  to  do  with  heat  losses  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  ventilation,  tenant  requirements. 
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cleaned  at  frequent  intervals.  Scale 
should  be  removed  both  from  the  inside 
and  from  the  outside  of  the  boiler.  The 
losses  due  to  fouled  boiler  surfaces  can 
amount  to  in  excess  of  50%  of  the  fuel 
used.  An  indication  of  badly  fouled  boiler 


boiler  and  furnace  efficiency,  are  such  that 
should  the  fuel  use  each  day  for  heating 
be  plotted  with  respect  to  the  average 
daily  temperature  outside  the  building,  the 
points  would  fall  fairly  well  along  a 
straight  line. 
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The  chart  on  page  122  is  made  up  from  the  early  morning  hours  when  no  heat  is 


the  actual  records  of  a  building.  The 
points  represent  daily  measurements  made 
on  90  consecutive  days.  The  line 


supplied  the  temperatures  were  lower. 
The  average  will  be  67  degrees.  For  an 
office  building  the  average  will  be  65  de- 


drawn  through  their  average  position  grees.  Where  records  are  kept,  this  char- 
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indicates  the  fuel  required  to  heat  the 
building  as  a  function  of  outside  tempera¬ 
ture.  Because  this  building  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  wind,  the  points  fall  more 
uniformly  on  the  line  than  is  usual. 

It  will  be  noted  that  zero  coal  consump¬ 
tion  is  required  on  days  having  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  67  degrees.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  building  was  held  at  70 
degrees  during  the  hours  heat  is  normally 
supplied  an  apartment  building.  Through 


acteristic  of  building  operation  is  of  very 
great  value  in  analyzing  performance. 

Records 

It  is  possible  to  devise  an  economical 
system  of  record  keeping  which  will  aid 
in  the  supervision  of  building  heat.  The 
detail  will  vary  with  the  cost  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel  consumed.  It  is  not  desired 
that  the  life  of  the  fireman  be  made  one 
of  misery,  but  without  some  system  of  con- 
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trol  the  tendency  is  to  overheat  the  build¬ 
ing  and  to  neglect  necessary  repairs.  When 
records  are  kept  and  it  appears  that  excess 
fuel  is  being  used,  it  is  natural  that  those 
responsible  will  eliminate  those  tendencies 
which  make  for  that  excess. 

The  most  flagrant  waste  of  fuel  is  due 
to  the  three  operating  faults  which  orig¬ 
inate  in  the  human  element.  Those  faults 
are  overheating,  improper  firing,  and  im¬ 
proper  upkeep  of  equipment. 

Records  based  qn  the  foregoing  princi¬ 
ples  were  kept  in  a  number  of  Chicago 
buildings  during  the  past  heating  season. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  system  developed 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  charts  on  pages 
123-124.  They  show  daily  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  fuel  actually  used  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  based  on  outside  tem¬ 
perature.  The  comparisons  are  plotted  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  following 
the  start  of  operation  under  the  system. 
The  two  charts,  started  two  months  apart, 
show  a  remarkable  similarity  as  to  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement.  The  records  show 
definite  promise  of  further  improvement. 

The  engineers  have  been  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  keeping  the  records.  The 
monthly  analysis  is  made  available  to 
them.  They  are  finding  that  their  efforts  to 
make  economies  are  being  appreciated  and 
have  themselves  developed  effective  econ¬ 
omies  applicable  to  their  own  equipment 
and  conditions.  They  have  proven  that, 
given  a  reasonable  chance,  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  high  degree  of  cooperation.  It 


is  possible  with  the  aid  of  records  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  proposed  economies  as 
well  as  those  which  have  been  effective. 

Perhaps  the  following  outline  of  rules 
will  be  of  aid  in  the  supervision  of  build¬ 
ing  heat: 

1.  Compare  the  results  you  get  with 
various  fuels  on  a  degree  day  basis.  When 
you  change  from  one  fuel  to  the  other,  see 
that  you  have  the  records  for  making  a 
comparison. 

2.  Learn  to  know  what  a  good  fire 
should  look  like  and  insist  that  the  fire  be 
made  to  conform.  Commend  as  well  as 
condemn. 

3.  See  that  the  boiler  is  kept  clean  and 
that  the  furnace  setting  is  in  proper  re¬ 
pair. 

4.  See  that  the  heat  distribution  de¬ 
vices  are  in  good  working  order. 

5.  Investigate  the  possible  need  for 
weather  stripping  and  caulking. 

6.  Watch  the  thermometers  in  the 
building  to  insure  correct  heating. 

7.  Watch  for  evidence  of  overheating 
and  non-uniform  heating.  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  the  number  and  distribution 
of  open  windows  as  seen  from  the  outside 
of  the  building.  Compare  them  with  the 
location  of  tenant  complaints. 

8.  Reduce  supervision  to  a  routine  by 
keeping  records.  The  records  will  not  run 
themselves.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see 
that  the  records  are  turned  in  on  time  and 
that  they  receive  regular  analysis  if  they 
are  to  be  effective. 


Do  Furnishings  and  Service  Pay? 

By  Kendall  Cady 


Sometimes  they  do ;  sometimes  they 
do  not.  The  writer  will  go  no 
further  than  the  above  words  as  far 
as  a  direct  answer  is  concerned.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  offer  furniture,  linens,  or  maid 
service  to  the  tenants  of  any  building  must 
be  based  on  their  cost  of  production  and 
sale  value  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
This  article  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  business,  nor  does  it  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  all  the  questions  that 
arise  daily  to  harass  the  manager  of  such 
a  building.  It  does  offer  a  method  by 
which  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not 
an  unfurnished  building  should  offer  more 
service  to  its  tenants  and  prospective  ten¬ 
ants.  It  will  attempt,  also,  to  give  enough 
general  information  on  the  cost  and  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  this  extension  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  allow  the  uninitiated  a  glimpse  of 
the  road  ahead. 

The  method  is  simply  this:  figure  the 
cost  of  the  added  service  and  the  benefits 
arising  out  of  it,  and  compare  them  with 
the  extra  income.  If  there  is  a  profitable 
differential,  compare  with  alternative  in¬ 
vestments  and  make  the  investment  that 
will  show  the  most  return  for  the  least 
risk.  The  consideration  of  an  extension 
of  service  in  any  building  should  be  based 
on  two  factors,  increased  occupancy  and 
extra  profit  from  the  service  itself.  It  is 
a  fairly  easy  thing  for  the  real  estate 
operator  to  determine  whether  furnished 
or  unfurnished  buildings  have  the  highest 
occupancy  in  his  locality.  As  a  rule  the 
god  of  profit  is  on  the  side  of  the  highest 
occupancy.  If  he  finds  that  furnished 
buildings  show  less  vacancy  he  should 
seriously  consider  a  shift  in  this  direction. 
The  first  step  in  his  consideration  should 


be  the  determination  of  the  price  differ¬ 
ential  between  similar  furnished  and  un¬ 
furnished  units.  This  differential,  which 
usually  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the 
unfurnished  rental,  has  to  cover  all  costs 
attributable  to  the  increased  service  which 
make  it  obtainable.  An  additional  twenty- 
five  percent  in  decorating  costs,  due  to  the 
shorter  period  of  tenancy  in  furnished 
apartments  is  the  main  operating  increase 
aside  from  the  cost  of  extra  labor  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  water  bill  will  remain  about 
the  same.  Gas  costs  will  decrease  while 
electrical  charges  increase,  if  light  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  rental.  Fuel  cost  will  rise  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lengthened  heating  period 
(furnished  apartment  tenants  seem  to  re¬ 
tire  later  and  rise  earlier  than  others). 
All  in  all  operating  expenses  not  directly 
attributable  to  furniture  and  service  will 
increase  about  four  percent.  Telephone 
service  is  a  major  factor,  the  cost  of  which 
must  be  determined  in  conference  with  the 
local  phone  company  representatives. 

The  building  operator  now  turns  to  the 
direct  costs  of  furniture,  linens,  cleaning 
supplies,  and  the  extra  labor  necessary  to 
produce  the  extra  service.  There  isn’t 
room  in  this  article  to  go  into  the  price  of 
each  item,  nor  would  such  information  be 
of  much  value  due  to  the  wide  variation 
of  wages  and  local  prices.  The  last  part 
of  the  article  will  concern  itself  with  the 
size,  quality,  and  life  of  furnishings,  but 
for  the  moment  we  shall  consider  that  the 
operator  has  this  information.  After  an¬ 
ticipating  every  possible  expense  as  well 
as  the  interest  on  the  additional  invest¬ 
ment,  the  operator  should  be  able  to  an¬ 
swer  the  title  question  for  himself.  The 
writer’s  experience  has  taught  him  that 
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the  greatest  profit  to  be  derived  from  in¬ 
creased  service  is  in  increased  occupancy. 
The  competent  architect  plans  a  building 
with  two,  three,  and  four  room  units  on 
the  theory  that  it  will  satisfy  three  times 
.  as  many  prospects  as  will  a  building  con- 
I  taining  only  one  size  unit.  Why  should 
not  the  owner  go  a  step  beyond  this  and 
double  his  field  of  prospects  by  offering 
both  furnished  and  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ments?  The  writer  has  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  followed  this  reasoning  to  the  point 
‘  of  offering  any  amount  of  maid  service, 

,  linens,  or  furniture  that  the  prospect  de¬ 
sires.  In  these  buildings  the  average  oc- 
1  cupancy  has  been  from  5  to  8  percent 
higher  than  competing  buildings  which 
offered  only  one  type  of  service.  De¬ 
creased  vacancy  has  led  to  a  more  careful 
selection  of  tenants  and  lowered  collection 
losses.  It  is  much  easier  to  put  such  a 
building  on  a  lease  basis  than  is  the  case 
with  the  apartment  hotel  type;  and  the 
i  building  will  be  in  better  shape  in  the 
I  event  of  sale  or  loan  negotiations. 

Smaller  Buildings 

In  buildings  containing  less  than  sixty 
i  units,  employing  only  one  janitor  or  en¬ 
gineer,  it  will  generally  be  found  inadvis¬ 
able  to  offer  maid  service  or  linen  service 
to  part  of  the  tenants.  In  this  size  build- 
!  ing  the  extra  cost  of  the  supervision  of  a 
resident  manager  or  housekeeper  plus 
additional  janitor  service  will  generally 
turn  an  expected  profit  into  a  loss.  It  is, 
however,  often  practical  to  provide  furni¬ 
ture  and  linen  if  the  linens  are  not  laun¬ 
dered  by  the  building.  If  this  procedure 
is  used  the  janitor  or  agent  will  be  able 
to  supervise  these  items  without  daily  at¬ 
tention  or  added  expense  to  the  owner. 

In  this  case  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
operator  should  be  one  of  sale  rather  than 
rental  of  the  furniture  and  linens.  He 
I  should  plan  on  replacing  the  furniture 


every  four  years  and  the  linen  every  other 
year.  The  charges  must  be  high  enough 
to  allow  this  rate  of  replacement.  It  is 
often  profitable  to  inform  the  prospective 
tenant  that  he  is  buying  the  furniture  and 
linens  at  this  rate  and  that  he  may  remove 
them  at  the  end  of  the  period  or  remain  on 
at  a  corresponding  reduction  in  rental. 
This  procedure  tends  toward  longer  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  lower  maintenance  costs  on 
the  furniture,  due  to  the  tenants  proprie¬ 
tary  interest.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  landlord  has  sold  his  furniture  at  a 
small  profit,  recaptured  his  investment, 
and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  increased  occu¬ 
pancy.  He  is  also  in  a  position  to  shift 
his  ratio  of  furnished  and  unfurnished 
units,  or  to  offer  new  and  more  modern 
furniture  to  the  new  prospect. 

Repairs  and  cleaning  should  be  done  at 
the  tenants’  expense  if  he  expects  to  own 
the  furniture  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
If  a  tenant  leaves  before  acquiring  title 
to  the  furniture  the  rehabilitation  can  be 
charged  to  the  new  tenant  in  the  form  of 
a  lengthened  payment  period.  In  this  type 
of  building  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to 
provide  dishes,  kitchen  utensils,  cleaning 
implements,  pictures,  or  any  of  the  small 
incidentals  necessary  to  the  merchandising 
of  hotel  apartment  units.  The  linen  sup¬ 
ply  should  be  large  enough  to  last  the  pros¬ 
pective  tenants  ten  days.  Linen  of  a 
medium  grade  should  survive  one  hundred 
commercial  washings,  i.  e.,  over  two  years* 
of  family  use.  The  monthly  charge  for 
this  service  may  be  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  cost  by  twenty  four,  or  a  price 
may  be  set  on  each  piece  and  the  tenant 
allowed  to  take  what  he  wants  above  a  set 
minimum.  This  minimum  is  necessary  to 
avoid  excess  wear. 

Larger  Buildings 

Buildings  larger  than  sixty  units  gen¬ 
erally  require  the  services  of  a  resident 
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manager.  In  this  case  extra  service  may 
usually  be  offered  without  additional 
supervision  expense.  In  the  event  that  the 
operator  decides  from  his  study  of  the 
neighborhood  that  he  can  increase  his 
occupancy  by  offering  additional  service, 
he  should  determine  the  differential  made 
available  by  this  extra  service.  If  possible 
this  figure  should  be  broken  down  into  the 
amount  attributable  to  the  three  items; 
furniture,  linens,  and  maid  service.  The 
cost  of  the  service  is  now  estimated  by 
pricing  materials  and  labor,  and  amortiz¬ 
ing  them  over  the  life  of  the  furniture  or 
linens. 

The  balance  of  this  article  will  attempt 
to  point  out  buying  and  maintenance  prac¬ 
tices  which  will  enable  the  operator  to 
anticipate  his  needs  and  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  providing  extra  service. 
Prices  of  furnishings  and  labor  cannot  be 
covered  here,  but  we  will  attempt  to  point 
the  problems,  and  hint  at  the  styles,  sizes, 
and  qualities  that  will  give  the  highest 
service  return  for  the  expenditure. 

The  Linen  Room 

Space  must  be  provided  for  a  linen 
room.  This  room  should  be  large  enough 
to  contain  the  housekeeper’s  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  work  table,  and  ironing  board ; 
shelves  for  linen  in  daily  use,  lockers  for 
extra  linen,  blankets,  pillows,  dishes,  drap¬ 
eries,  curtains,  silverware,  and  kitchen 
utensils;  a  platform  scale  for  weighing 
laundry  and  supplies ;  and  bins  or  shelves 
for  supplies  such  as  brooms,  soap,  dust 
clothes,  and  furniture  polish  which  are 
needed  by  the  maids. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  maids  must  have 
space  to  keep  their  vacuum  cleaners,  scrub 
pails,  and  daily  supplies,  as  well  as  a  safe 
place  to  leave  their  street  clothes  and  uni¬ 
forms.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have 
a  furniture  storeroom  and  a  place  to  clean 
and  refinish  or  reupholster  the  various 


pieces.  It  will  generally  be  found  possible 
to  clean  furniture  and  carpets  in  the 
apartments;  but  repairs  and  refinishing 
must  be  done  in  a  space  set  aside  for  this 
work. 

Housekeeper  and  Maids 

If  not  more  than  four  maids  are  em¬ 
ployed  the  housekeeper  should  be  a  work¬ 
ing  member  of  the  cleaning  staff.  She 
should  be  able  to  check  the  linen  taken  out 
and  returned  by  the  maids,  check  the  laun¬ 
dry  count,  keep  the  work  schedules,  do  the 
necessary  mending,  and  still  have  time  to 
clean  some  of  the  apartments. 

The  number  of  apartments  that  a  maid 
can  service  in  a  day  will  depend  upon  her 
own  efficiency,  the  personal  habits  of  the 
tenants,  the  standard  of  service  main¬ 
tained  by  the  building,  and  the  NRA. 
Good  maids  should  be  able  to  give  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  to  the  average  apartment 
(no  dishes  washed)  at  a  rate  of  twenty 
minutes  per  room.  This  should  give  the 
maid  time  for  necessary  trips  to  the  linen 
room,  to  get  from  one  apartment  to  the 
next,  and  to  report  via  house  phone  to  the 
office  upon  the  completion  of  each  apart¬ 
ment. 

This  time  is  for  two  room  apartments. 
One  room  units  take  almost  as  much  time 
as  two  rooms,  if  there  is  a  pullman 
kitchenette  to  be  cleaned.  In  the  case  of 
apartments  larger  than  three  rooms  the 
extra  rooms  should  not  take  more  than  ten 
minutes  each.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  for  the 
maid  to  give  each  apartment  a  thorough 
cleaning  once  a  week,  taking  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  more  time  and  slighting 
the  others  to  make  up  for  it.  In  the  event 
that  once-a-week  service,  instead  of  daily, 
is  offered  the  maid  will  need  about  twice 
as  much  time.  Considering  the  NRA  and 
the  return,  the  apartment  building  will  do 
well  to  offer  no  maid  service  on  Sundays 
or  holidays  unless  the  holiday  is  Saturday 
or  Monday.  This  time  estimate  for  maids 
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is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  maid 
does  all  the  work  in  the  apartment.  If 
housemen,  or  vacuum  men  are  used,  her 
time  should  be  shortened  by  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  apartment. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  male 
help  cannot  be  profitably  employed  to  do 
part  of  the  cleaning,  leaving  the  balance 
to  the  maid.  Too  much  time  is  lost  be¬ 
tween  apartments  and  in  waiting  for  the 
man  to  bring  the  vacuum  or  for  him  to 
finish  his  work  so  that  final  touches  may 
be  supplied.  If  a  maid  isn’t  strong  enough 
to  move  a  davenport  or  desk  she  isn’t 
strong  enough  to  do  a  day’s  work  at  the 
pace  required  in  this  type  of  building. 

Each  maid  should  have  her  own  vacuum 
cleaner,  broom,  wisk  broom,  scrub  brushes 
and  pail,  rags,  supply  of  furniture  polish, 
and  enough  soap  to  last  half  a  day.  She 
must  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
her  equipment  at  all  times.  A  poor  maid 
invariably  has  poor  tools.  Vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  must  be  emptied  often,  a  dirt  bag  half¬ 
full  isn’t  cleaning  the  way  it  should.  The 
maid  must  also  see  that  her  machine  is 
oiled  on  schedule  and  repaired  or  adjusted 
as  soon  as  it  needs  it.  A  maid  should 
never  be  allowed  to  use  soiled  linen  for 
cleaning  operations.  Rags  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  work  and  sent  to  the  laundry 
with  the  house  linen. 

Whenever  possible  furniture  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  polish  is  ap¬ 
plied.  If  this  is  the  practice  a  duco  type 
polish  may  be  used  that  will  last  several 
months.  It  is  often  wise  to  provide  the 
maids  with  a  rack  similar  to  a  blacksmith’s 
tool  rack  which  will  hold  all  her  cleaning 
materials.  With  such  a  rack  a  glance  will 
tell  her  that  she  has  left  none  ot  her  sup¬ 
plies  behind  when  she  quits  an  apartment, 
and  her  door-opening  ability  and  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  halls  will  be  vastly  improved. 


Hoover  type  aprons  with  reversible  fronts 
are  the  most  practicable.  Four  such 
aprons  should  last  a  maid  eighteen  to 
twenty  months.  The  decision  to  buy  them 
and  send  them  to  the  building  laundry 
rests  on  the  comparative  cost  of  washing 
or  rental  from  a  uniform  service  company. 
Cleaning  supplies  and  uniforms  will 
amount  to  about  fifteen  percent  of  the 
total  maid  service  expenditures. 

Male  Help 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  have  two 
men  on  duty  during  the  day,  in  furnished 
or  partly  furnished  buildings.  In  build¬ 
ings  up  to  one  hundred  units  this  should 
be  all  the  male  help  needed  outside  of  the 
decorating  staff.  Two  men  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  boiler  room,  garbage 
collection,  cleaning  of  halls,  lobbies,  roof, 
yards,  and  other  public  spaces;  minor  re¬ 
pairs  to  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical 
systems;  cleaning  of  carpets  and  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture;  the  moving  of  trunks 
and  furniture;  and  the  delivery  of  pack¬ 
ages. 

In  units  renting  below  forty  dollars  per 
room  the  houseman  should  also  be  able  to 
refinish  the  wooden  furniture.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  one  of  these  men 
understand  the  cleaning  and  maintenance 
of  vacuum  cleaners  as  their  useful  life  de¬ 
pends  on  regular  cleaning  and  oilings.  If 
possible  one  of  these  men  should  be  able 
to  make  minor  carpenter  repairs.  The 
writer  does  not  approve  the  employment 
of  night  engineers  on  this  size  building. 
With  two  men  living  in  the  building  they 
can  alternate  shifts,  working  from  5  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.  or  from  9  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M., 
the  hours  before  9  and  after  5  being  used 
for  firing,  collection  of  garbage,  and  such 
cleaning  as  cannot  be  done  during  the  day 
time.  One  of  these  men  would  of  course 
be  on  duty  on  Sunday. 
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Linen 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  linen  service, 
the  main  items  are  the  sale  price  of  linen 
and  the  cost  of  laundering  it.  Sewing 
machine  needles,  thread,  drapery  hooks, 
and  sc  forth  are  an  almost  negligible 
quantity.  Hotel  linen  is  invariably  done 
by  the  pound.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
it  is  clear  that  each  piece  should  be  of  a 
minimum  weight.  Light  weight  towels  do 
not  wear  well;  and  as  a  result  we  are 
forced  to  use  a  medium  to  heavy  weight, 
say,  five  pounds  per  dozen  for  a  twenty 
by  forty  inch  bath  towel.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  towel  twenty-two  by  forty-four  of 
the  same  grade  will  weigh  twenty-one  per¬ 
cent  more.  From  this  one  example  we  see 
that  the  matter  of  size  can  never  be  absent 
from  the  buyer’s  mind. 

Always  buy  the  smallest  usable  size  if 
you  have  to  pay  the  laundry  bill.  This  is 
especially  true  of  face  towels.  Beware 
however  of  buying  a  size  so  small  that  a 
man  will  insist  on  using  two  towels  for  one 
bath,  or  of  face  towels  that  cannot  be  used 
twice  or  three  times.  Dish  towels  should 
also  be  fairly  heavy.  The  writer  does  not 
approve  of  the  practice  of  furnishing  two 
weights,  one  for  glasses  and  a  heavier  one 
for  other  dishes.  Tenants  invariably  use 
the  lighter  weight  on  all  dishes ;  and,  since 
this  type  of  towel  has  less  absorption 
power,  the  laundry  bill  is  higher.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  best  towels  are  those  that 
are  large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  but  not  an  inch  larger.  The  higher 
absorption  for  the  least  weight,  and  the 
longest  wear  for  the  least  money,  is  the 
rule.  Long  wear  in  bath  towels  is  due  to 
double  stitching,  and  in  face  and  dish 
towels  to  the  fineness  of  the  thread.  The 
more  threads  per  inch  the  better  the  wear¬ 
ing  quality. 

In  buying  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  their  life  is  almost 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 


threads  per  inch.  The  writer  would  not 
consider  buying  goods  of  less  than  64x64 
count.  He  prefers  to  use  material  of 
72x72  count.  Here  again  we  buy  the 
smallest  size  sheet  or  pillow  case  that  is 
usable.  Many  buildings  use  two  sizes  of 
sheets  on  the  same  bed,  a  large  one  on  the 
bottom  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  top.  This 
is  carrying  a  good  practice  too  far;  the 
maids  waste  more  time  sorting  the  two 
sizes,  or  going  back  to  the  linen  room,  than 
is  saved  by  the  fraction  of  a  pound  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight. 

If  the  building  offers  twin  as  well  as 
full-size  beds,  it  is  well  to  use  two  sizes 
of  sheets.  This  only,  however,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twin  beds  is  great  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  sorting  of  the  sheets.  Table 
covers  and  napkins  should  not  be  larger 
than  necessary.  The  choice  of  material  in  | 
this  instance  must  be  governed  by  the  { 
wishes  of  the  tenants.  It  is  often  possible  f 
to  buy  this  material  in  bolts  and  have  the  t 
housekeeper  hem  the  edges.  Most  apart-  I 
ments  furnish  a  twenty  to  twenty-four  I 
inch  napkin.  The  writer  uses  a  sixteen  ; 
inch  size  and  has  never  had  a  serious  com¬ 
plaint.  Even  where  we  make  napkins  out 
of  fifty-four  inch  goods  we  throw  away  the 
extra  six  inches  rather  than  launder  it  a 
hundred  or  so  times. 

The  rule  of  thumb  that  linen  will  last 
one  hundred  washings  has  been  presented  ? 
as  a  base  for  estimating  the  cost  of  linen  ^ 
service.  Linen  in  use  should  stand  up 
longer.  Operating  costs  should  be  based  j 
on  actual  checks  made  by  noting  how  long 
it  lasts.  A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  j 
date  linen  is  put  in  service;  and  periodic  ^ 
checks  should  be  made  to  note  the  life  of  | 
the  various  qualities  and  makes  used.  | 

Since  the  name  of  the  building  should  s 
be  on  each  piece  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  [ 
vary  the  color,  style,  position,  or  size  of  \ 
the  marking,  or  even  to  add  the  month  and  | 
year  to  the  name.  The  most  satisfactory  I 
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method  of  marking  linen  is  to  have  the 
building  name  stitched  into  each  piece  in 
colored  thread.  The  charge  for  chis  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  dozen;  and 
the  saving  in  lost  towels  more  than  makes 
it  up. 

Curtains 

Shower  curtains  and  bed  and  table  pads 
are  small  items  that  may  be  dismissed 
with  only  a  word  of  warning  about  shower 
curtains.  White  suits  everybody ;  and  since 
you  don’t  get  value  received  for  the  rub¬ 
berized  ones,  why  buy  fancy  ones  that  the 
prospect  might  not  take  to?  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  draperies,  glass  curtains,  and  bed 
spreads  remember  that  they  are  of  major 
importance  in  the  decorating  scheme  of 
the  apartment.  If  the  apartment  is  to  be 
brightened  or  subdued  this  is  the  place 
where  the  least  money  can  create  the 
greatest  effect.  It  is  far  better  in  the 
majority  of  apartments  to  get  good  cre¬ 
tonne  than  imitation  silk.  Cretonne  has 
the  added  virtue  that  it  can  be  washed  in¬ 
stead  of  dry  cleaned — another  saving  for 
the  owner’s  too-thin  pocketbook.  In  buy¬ 
ing  cretonne,  be  sure  that  it  is  “sun  and 
tub  fast.’’  These  words  should  appear  in 
the  selvage  edge  of  the  goods.  All  dra¬ 
peries  shou’-d  carry  the  guarantee  of  the 
seller  as  to  their  cleanability  and  shrink¬ 
age. 

Remember,  “you  never  get  a  bargain 
from  a  stranger’’;  you  can’t  piece  dra¬ 
peries  successfully  if  they  shrink;  and 
every  defect  shows  against  the  light.  Good 
draperies  last  as  long  as  they  are  in  style, 
but  poor  ones  don’t  survive  the  first  clean¬ 
ing.  Glass  curtains  last  about  two  years 
and  are  subject  to  considerable  change  of 
style.  The  writer  has  had  exceptionally 
good  wear  from  mohair;  and  finds  that  it 
appeals  to  most  women.  The  large  item 
with  glass  curtains  is  the  cleaning  bill. 
They  should  be  so  made  as  to  allow  the 
lowest  cleaning  rate.  In  most  cities  this 


means  no  frills,  and  open  top  and  bottom 
hems  so  that  rods  may  be  run  through  for 
drying  instead  of  forcing  the  cleaner  to 
stretch  them  on  carding  cloth.  Hand 
washing  and  stretching  from  rods  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  ideal  method,  and  should  be  used 
if  it  is  available.  Blankets  should  be 
nearly  all  wool,  washed  with  especial  care, 
and  stored  clean  in  moth  proof  wrappings. 

Furniture 

Furniture  costs  are  based  on  the  same 
purchase  price,  maintenance  cost,  clean¬ 
ing  charges,  and  useful  life  that  we  use 
to  figure  the  value  of  the  other  service 
items.  But  they  include  a  factor  not  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  other  estimation ;  that  of  salvage 
value.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
have  a  decided  reclamation  value  at  the 
end  of  their  useful  life.  Upholstered 
pieces  may  be  recovered  and  start  life 
again  as  good  as  new.  Wooden  pieces  may 
often  be  refinished  and  go  back  into  an¬ 
other  useful  period.  Witness  the  antiques 
that  are  still  usable  after  a  hundred  or  so 
years  of  use.  This  salvage  value  in  the 
case  of  good  furniture,  even  after  five  to 
seven  years  of  hotel  use,  is  often  between 
one-fourth  and  one-half  of  the  purchase 
price.  We  do  not  say  that  the  furniture 
can  be  sold  for  this  price,  but  that  it  can 
be  made  to  last  another  five  to  seven  years 
with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  three- 
fourths  the  original  purchase  price. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  purchase 
price  of  the  furniture  should  be  recap¬ 
tured  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  use. 
The  profit  from  salvage,  like  chickens, 
should  not  be  counted  until  hatched.  This 
short  amortization  period  is  necessar;  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unpredictability  of  furniture 
styles.  In  purchasing  furniture,  keep  in 
mind  this  five-year  period  and  the  extra 
profit  in  the  event  that  you  make  a  good 
choice.  The  covers  of  most  upholstered 
pieces  now  being  offered  by  contract  de- 
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partments  of  furniture  houses  will  not  last 
the  five  years.  The  future  usability  of 
furniture  will  be  determined  by  its  under¬ 
lying  qualities.  Sturdy  frames,  well-glued 
and  braced,  are  the  first  essential.  Up¬ 
holstered  pieces  should  have  as  little  wood 
showing  as  possible.  Such  pieces  may  be 
changed  completely  by  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  padding,  allowing  the  owner  to 
follow  changing  fashions  to  a  degree  not 
to  be  believed  until  seen. 

Wooden  furniture  should  be  heavy,  with 
substantial  bracing,  and  liquor  proof  table 
tops.  It  should  not  have  bric-a-brac  which 
will  break  off  or  go  out  of  style.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  tenant  puts  his  feet  in  the 
chair  seat  and  sits  on  the  arms,  that  he 
hangs  his  coat  on  the  lamps,  never  uses  a 
silence  cloth  on  the  dining  table,  and 
changes  the  baby  on  the  sofa.  Pieces  that 
will  stand  this  abuse,  that  can  be  refin¬ 
ished  easily,  and  whose  covers  can  be 
cleaned  with  soap  and  a  stiff  brush  are  as 
good  as  money  in  the  bank.  Better!  Your 
aim  is  not  to  furnish  the  apartment  in  the 
best  taste,  but  to  offend  the  fewest.  Plain 
furniture  and  carpets  should  be  the  rule. 
Bright  colors  and  individuality  may  best 
be  expressed  by  extra  pillows,  waste 
baskets,  draperies,  lamp  shades,  table 
scarfs,  and  pictures.  These  small  items 
may  be  changed  without  much  thought  of 
expense — but  try  to  change  that  figured 
green  and  red  carpet  without  thinking  of 
the  expense! 

Re-upholstering 

In  re-upholstering  furniture,  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  should  be  followed:  Tear 
the  piece  down  to  the  bare  frame  and  re¬ 
move  all  springs.  Test  the  frame  for  loose 
joints,  and  reglue  if  necessary.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  that  all  angle  blocks 
are  tight  and  in  good  condition.  Install 
full  webb  bottom  of  Full  Span  Jute  Web¬ 
bing.  Three  and  a  half  inch  webbing  is 


good  enough.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
going  to  the  expense  of  using  four  inch 
webbing.  After  testing  each  spring  and 
discarding  all  bent,  nicked,  or  non-resili- 
ent  ones,  sew  them  to  the  webbing.  Each 
spring  must  be  sewed  in  four  places  with 
the  stitching  twine  that  we  used  to  call 
nigger  string.  Springs  are  now  tied  to 
each  other  and  to  the  frame  with  six  ply 
Italian  hemp.  Each  spring  is  tied  so  that 
it  is  held  securely  from  eight  different 
angles.  This  eight  way  tie  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  life  of  the  furniture.  The 
springs  are  now  covered  with  ten  ounce 
burlap  tacked  securely  on  all  four  edges — 
and  each  spring  sewed  to  the  burlap  in 
four  places. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  inside  pad¬ 
ding.  Many  operators  hold  that  this 
should  be  all  hair.  The  writer  feels  that 
4x  moss  will  make  an  excellent  job  and 
last  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  padding  to  outlast 
the  cover.  This  moss  must  be  sewed  into 
place  to  prevent  shifting.  One  layer  of 
cotton  is  now  used  over  the  entire  piece. 
This  layer  should  be  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  thick.  The  writer  prefers  to 
use  twenty-seven  inch  cotton  that  weighs 
16  ounces  to  the  yard.  In  the  higher  priced 
furniture,  the  job  is  now  “done  in  white” 
by  covering  the  entire  piece  with  muslin. 
This  is  as  unnecessary  as  the  hair  pad¬ 
ding.  The  cover  is  now  ready  to  go  on. 
Material  for  it  should  be  of  a  quality  that 
will  last  at  least  five  years  and  allow  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning.  In  making  up  the  cushions 
it  is  seldom  advisable  to  use  the  old  spring 
assemblies.  The  writer  always  replaces 
them  at  the  time  of  the  reupholstering  job 
if  they  have  been  in  service  more  than 
four*  years.  You  should  figure  on  about 
four  pounds  of  cotton  per  cushion  (two 
layers).  Welt  seams  (goods  rolled  around 
a  cord)  wear  almost  as  well  as  folded  or 
French  seams,  but  take  about  ten  percent 
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more  goods.  For  example,  two  identical 
davenports  recently  used  eight  and  one- 
quarter  yards  of  material  for  one  and 
seven  and  one-half  yards  for  the  other. 
The  only  difference  in  the  jobs  was  the 
seams. 

Carpets 

The  largest  single  item  of  expense  in  a 
furnished  apartment  is  the  carpet.  Where 
there  are  hard  wood  floors,  the  rugs  should 
take  the  heavy  wear.  Hall  runners  or 
small  rugs  should  be  provided  for  door 
ways  to  avoid  the  expense  of  refinishing 
floors.  It  is  well  to  get  rugs  that  may  be 
used  in  many  apartments  so  that  they  may 
be  changed  to  allow  wear  in  different 
spots.  Some  bright  operator  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  floors  be  recessed  in  the  center 
part  of  the  room  so  that  rugs  of  a  standard 
size  may  be  laid  over  padding  and  fit  flush 
with  the  floor  level.  This  recess  could  be 
a  standard  size  such  as  nine  by  twelve,  or 
nine  foot  three  inches  in  case  broadloom 
is  used.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
apparent,  but  the  writer  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  it,  and  is  not  in  any  position 
to  pass  judgment  beyond  saying  that  it 
sounds  like  the  answer  to  one  of  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  problems. 

In  the  case  of  carpeting  from  baseboard 
to  baseboard,  carpet  is  figured  by  the  run¬ 
ning  yard,  twenty-seven  inches  wide. 
Figured  carpet  will  run  exactly  twenty- 
seven,  but  plain  carpet  will  often  run  an 
inch  extra  per  strip.  In  measuring,  allow 
a  two  to  three  inch  turnunder  on  all  sides. 
In  plain  carpet  there  should  be  no  waste 
except  at  corners,  even  split  strips  can  be 
used  in  dressing  rooms  and  places  that 
don’t  show.  Measure  the  carpet  yourself, 
for  the  favorite  form  of  “gyping”  in  this 
business  is  charging  for  a  few  yards  extra. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  carpet  is  the  padding.  Do 
not  consider  any  type  of  pad  except  all 
hair  waffle  top.  This  pad  should  weigh  32 


to  38  ounces  per  square  yard.  Use  this 
pad  under  rugs  as  well  as  carpets.  If 
possible  the  padding  should  be  glued  to  the 
floor,  and  extra  precautions  taken  to  see 
that  no  lumps  or  holes  are  left.  The  daily 
use  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  will  wear  out 
carpet  much  faster  than  the  tenants’  feet. 
Rubber  heels  and  the  vacuum  cleaner  are 
probably  the  reasons  that  carpet  doesn’t 
wear  the  way  it  did  in  the  good  old  days. 

The  two  most  popular  hotel  carpets  are 
the  Wilton  and  Velvet  types.  All  true  Wil¬ 
ton  carpet  is  Jacquard  weave  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  “Wilton  Velvet,” 
which  is  offered  by  some  manufacturers. 
In  the  true  Wilton  weave,  there  are  three 
wires  holding  ’the  tufts,  while  the  velvet 
has  only  two.  This  extra  wire  is  very 
vital  to  the  lifeT  of  the  carpet;  and  of  the 
two,  made  with  equal  material,  the  Wilton 
will  outwear  the  velvet.  It  is  difficult  in 
the  Jacquard  weave  to  use  the  short  ends 
of  wool ;  but  fairly  easy  in  the  case  of  the 
velvet  weave.  As  a  result  the  material  in 
the  Wilton  is  likely  to  be  of  better  quality. 
This  is  not  always  true  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen  long- 
wearing  velvet  carpet;  but  as  a  rule  the 
Wilton  weave  is  best  for  apartment  house 
use. 

Wilton  carpet  is  made  in  many  grades ; 
but  the  writer  feels  that  nine  and  two- 
thirds  wires  to  the  inch  is  a  good  grade 
for  apartment  use.  This  grade  should 
give  at  least  five  years’  service,  probably 
more.  The  fifteen  to  twenty  wire  carpets 
will  last  about  twice  as  long,  but  new 
styles  make  it  wise  to  plan  on  changes 
oftener  than  ten  years.  The  depth  of  the 
pile  has  little  to  do  with  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  carpet.  The  main  cost  of  carpet 
is  in  the  quality  of  the  yarn  and  the 
amount  used.  Never  consider  anything 
except  all  wool  for  the  pile,  and  be  sure 
it  is  first  quality. 

Plain  or  very  small  figured  carpet  is  the 
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most  suitable  as  well  as  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  due  to  the  excess  waste  in.  match¬ 
ing  the  large  figures  and  to  the  fact  that 
split  strips  are  sometimes  wasted. 

Kitchen  Ware 

In  selecting  dishes,  glassware,  and 
kitchen  utensils,  keep  in  mind  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pleasing  the  greatest  number  of 
prospects,  and  of  the  longest  life  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  cost.  The  base  metal  in  the  silver 
ware  should  be  the  same  color  as  the  silver 
— so  that  scratches  and  worn  spots  will 
not  show!  The  knife  blades  should  be 
stainless  steel,  rather  than  plated — any 
old  restaurant  silver  is  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  China  should  be  selected  from  stock 
patterns  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  buy  complete  sets  to  replace  odd  pieces. 
Care  must  be  used  to  select  a  type  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  chipping,  as  are  many  scalloped 
patterns.  The  china  requirements  hold 
good  for  glassware.  Pots  and  pans  should 
be  of  fairly  heavy  aluminum.  Enamel  and 
granite  ware  are  subject  to  chipping  and 


often  rust  in  the  chipped  spots.  The 
average  aluminum  ware  offered  by  hotel 
contract  departments  is  too  light  for  our 
use.  It  is  too  often  necessary  to  replace 
this  grade  after  each  move  out.  Kitchen 
knives,  forks,  and  so  forth  should  have 
stainless  blades  and  tines.  The  handles  of 
these  implements  should  be  natural  finish, 
bakelite,  or  some  material  not  subject  to 
chipping,  as  is  enamel. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  we  must  come 
back  to  the  original  question — Does  furni¬ 
ture  and  service  pay?  In  the  writer’s 
opinion  the  answer  is  that  it  can  be  made 
to  pay  if  the  local  conditions  are  such  that 
there  is  a  market  for  extra  service.  The 
chief  profit  to  be  derived  is  in  additional 
occupancy  rather  than  return  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  The  landlord’s  chief  business 
is  the  sale  of  space,  and  any  extra  service 
should  be  considered  only  in  the  line  of 
merchandising  his  main  commodity.  With 
this  mental  attitude  the  operator  cannot 
go  far  wrong  on  an  extension  of  service. 


*  *  * 
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Management  Accounting  of  Today 

By  Clifford  A.  Ravenhill 


A  BUSINESS  organization  functions 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  an 
army  in  the  field.  Its  various 
branches  have  specific  duties  to  perform 
all  under  the  generalship  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  head.  The  function  of  accounting 
in  a  business  organization  serves  much  the 
same  purpose  as  the  liaison  unit  of  an 
army.  It  coordinates  the  various  activ¬ 
ities  and  is  instrumental  not  only  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  administrative  heads  informed  of 
the  general  movements  of  business  but  in 
assisting  to  bring  to  each  department  a 
clear  picture  of  what  is  expected  of  it. 


cedure.  The  posting  of  accounts,  render¬ 
ing  of  statements,  and  payment  of  bills  for 
an  entire  organization  of  whatever  size 
should  be  centralized.  This  eliminates 
duplication  of  effort  and  gives  the  admin¬ 
istrative  heads  a  unified  picture  at  any 
time  of  all  the  phases  of  management, 
namely : 

1.  Renting 

2.  Maintenance 

3.  Collections 

4.  Accounting 

A  centralized  accounting  department 
can  coordinate  effort  and  system  with  the 
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Because  the  activities  of  property  man¬ 
agement  are  diversified  and  because  it  is 
composed  of  numerous  details,  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  these  activities  is  very  de¬ 
pendent  upon  an  efficient  and  properly 
functioning  accounting  department.  It 
follows  naturally  there  should  be  central¬ 
ization  of  control  of  all  accounting  pro¬ 


result  that  it  becomes  a  vital  part  of  a 
smoothly  operating  real  estate  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Renting 

Renting  is  one  of  the  major  functions 
of  a  management  organization.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  sales  effort  and  has  slight  bearing 
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upon  the  accounting  department.  Once 
space  is  rented,  however,  the  further  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  organization,  in  so  far  as 
the  tenant  is  concerned,  is  vitally  related 
to  accounting.  A  tenant's  control  form  is 
immediately  prepared  (see  Fig  1)  and 
sent  to  the  accounting  department,  thus 
furnishing  the  necessary  information  for 
the  preparation  of  its  records.  Whether 
it  be  a  new  tenant,  a  vacancy,  or  a  re¬ 
newal,  this  form  is  used.  All  vital  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  lease  is  given  on  the 
form,  which  includes  such  details  as  the 
term  of  the  lease,  delinquencies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  vacating  tenants,  commissions  to 
be  paid  to  renting  brokers,  etc. 

Maintenance 

The  interest  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  maintenance  of  a  building  be¬ 
gins  the  moment  work  is  ordered  for  the 
property.  Its  control  reaches  out  to  vari¬ 
ous  office  maintenance  departments  and 
sets  up  a  system  of  invoice  control  to  avoid 
duplicate  payment,  loss  of  invoice,  or  pay¬ 
ment  for  work  or  material  not  delivered. 
Expenses  of  a  building  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  three  main  divisions : 

1.  Maintenance  and  supply  bills, 

2.  Bills  which  recur  each  month  or 
quarter, 

3.  Janitor  and  building  employees’  pay¬ 
roll. 

Under  maintenance  and  supply  bills  a 
requisition  is  filled  out  by  the  maintenance 
department,  the  original  and  duplicate  of 
which  accompany  the  order  when  placed. 
The  duplicate  is  returned  attached  to  the 
vendor’s  invoice,  which  is  held  until  the 
work  is  completed  or  the  supplies  deliv¬ 
ered.  This  invoice  and  the  triplicate  copy 
of  the  requisition,  which  have  been  held 
by  the  branch  office,  are  then  given  a  num¬ 
ber,  which  provides  an  adequate  system  of 
accounting  department  control  of  pay¬ 


ment,  as  invoices  are  reported  on  a  daily 
invoice  report  by  branch  number. 

In  the  management  of  any  building  cer¬ 
tain  items  recur  each  month  or  quarter  on 
which  requisitions  are  not  required.  These 
include  electric  light,  gas,  water,  ash  re¬ 
moval,  exterminating  service,  refrigera¬ 
tion  payments,  and  the  like.  A  register  of 
such  items  is  kept  by  building  and  class  of 
service  under  the  control  of  an  individual 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  charges  are 
in  order  and  payments  are  made  promptly. 

The  preparation  of  the  janitor  and 
building  employees’  payroll  is  prepared  by 
the  management  offices  and  sent  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  for  payment. 

Bills  should  not  be  charged  to  the  own¬ 
er’s  account  until  they  are  actually  paid 
and  all  discounts,  whether  cash  or  other¬ 
wise,  should  be  deducted  from  the  in¬ 
voices  affected  and  the  owner  given  the 
benefit  thereof. 

Collections 

In  a  real  estate  organization  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  collection  should  rightfully  be 
handled  by  the  office  which  has  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  building.  The  familiarity  of 
the  personnel  with  the  problems  of  tenants 
and  other  factors  entering  into  the  actual 
collection  make  this  the  logical  method.  i 

The  interest  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  in  collections  therefore  begins  with 
the  money  collected  at  each  office.  A  daily 
report  is  rendered  to  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  consisting  of  copies  of  all  rent 
receipts  and  duplicate  bank  deposit  slips, 
supported  by  adding  machine  tapes,  the 
total  of  which  corresponds  with  cash  col¬ 
lections  of  the  office. 

Accounting  Department 

The  purpose  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  render  each  month  a  complete,  I 
comprehensive  statement  of  each  property  I 
managed.  An  owner,  whether  an  indi-  I 
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vidual,  insurance  company,  or  other  insti¬ 
tution,  should  be  in  a  position  upon  receipt 
of  the  statement  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
facts  relating  to  the  property,  such  as 
rented  space,  vacancies,  collections,  ten¬ 
ant  balances,  and  disbursements.  When 
there  are  many  properties  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  one  firm,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
old  methods  of  bookkeeping  do  not  provide 
the  proper  means  of  closing  the  statements 
within  a  period  of  two  days.  Therefore, 
modern  bookkeeping  machines  and  meth¬ 
ods  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  speed  and  accuracy  where  there 
is  a  large  volume  of  management  work. 

Owners'  and  Tenants’  Control  Form: 

When  a  new  property  has  been  ac¬ 
quired,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  department  to  fill  out  two  forms :  the 
owners’  and  tenants’  controls.  The  orig¬ 
inals  of  these  are  then  forwarded  to  the 
accounting  department.  The  owner’s  con¬ 
trol  (see  Figure  2)  is  prepared  from  the 


2.  Owner, 

3.  Location  of  property, 

4.  Number  of  units, 

5.  Type  of  building, 

6.  Number  of  statements  required, 

7.  Disposition  of  funds, 

8.  Management  and  leasing  commis¬ 
sions, 

9.  All  other  pertinent  information. 

When  the  owner’s  control  form  is  sent 

to  the  accounting  department,  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  tenant’s  control  form 
(Figure  1),  one  such  copy  being  sent  to 
cover  each  unit  in  the  building,  whether 
occupied  or  vacant,  with  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  furnished  on  each  control. 

Once  a  property  has  been  acquired  by 
the  management  department,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  tenants’  controls  be  prepared  to 
cover  any  new  leases  or  renewals. 

Each  owner’s  control  and  tenant’s  con¬ 
trol  form,  when  printed,  is  numbered  in 
duplicate;  one  copy  is  retained  by  the 


management  contract  and  furnishes  the  management  department  so  that  when  in¬ 
accounting  department  all  the  essential  formation  is  prepared  on  these  forms 
information  relative  to  the  building,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  lost,  as 
namely:  every  number  must  be  accounted  for. 

1.  Account  number.  In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ownership  or 
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name  of  the  account,  or  withdrawal  of  the 
property  from  the  management  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  owner’s  control  forms  is 
used  to  indicate  the  change. 

When  the  owner’s  control  is  received  by 
the  accounting  department,  it  is  sent  to 
the  Addressograph  department  so  that  an 
owner’s  plate  may  be  cut.  The  tenant’s 
control,  which  is  prepared  to  cover  new 
leases,  renewals,  or  change  in  rent  of  any 
kind,  is  entered  in  the  tenant’s  register 
before  it  goes  to  the  Addressograph,  after 
which  a  tenant’s  plate  is  cut.  The  Ad¬ 
dressograph  equipment  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  tabulat¬ 


ing  names,  amounts  of  rent,  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  leasing  commissions. 

Tenants’  Register: 

The  register  of  tenants  (See  Figure  3) 
covers  occupied  and  vacant  space,  and,  as 
conditions  change,  they  are  recorded  in 
the  register  from  the  tenants’  controls. 
The  register  was  designed  so  that  all 
needed  information  could  be  recorded 
therein,  and  it,  with  the  tenants’  controls, 
furnishes  the  necessary  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  every  unit  in  each  building.  Sym¬ 
bol  numbers  are  used  for  all  owners’  and 
tenants’  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  posting.  The  tenants’  register 
is  also  a  valuable  source  of  information 
for  the  preparation  of  statistical  data. 


Rent  Bills: 

Four  copies  of  the  rent  bill  (see  Figure 
4)  covering  each  unit  are  prepared  on  the 
Addressograph  and  sent  to  each  office.  In 
this  way  an  accrual  of  rent  is  set  up 
monthly  by  office  and  owner. 

let  copy:  Is  sent  to  the  tenant. 

2nd  copy:  Is  retained  by  the  cashier  until  the 
rent  is  paid,  and  is  given  as  a  receipt,  if  requested. 

3rd  copy:  Is  cashier’s  record.  A  space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  partial  payments,  when  necessary,  in 
which  case  a  partial  payment  receipt  is  used. 

4th  copy:  Or  copy  of  the  partial  payment  re¬ 
ceipt,  is  sent  to  the  accounting  department.  Space 
is  provided  on  the  4th  copy  to  take  care  of  adjust¬ 
ments  in  rent.  These,  however,  must  be  properly 
authorized  and  no  adjustment  or  charge  off  for 


delinquent  rent  is  made  unless  all  unpaid  rent 
bills  are  first  returned  to  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  system  definitely  places  the  control 
of  the  tenants’  rent  roll  under  the  ac¬ 
counting  department’s  supervision. 
Owner’s  Statement: 

The  preparation  of  this  statement  (see 
Figure  5)  starts  in  the  Addressograph  de¬ 
partment,  when  the  names  of  tenants, 
description  of  space,  and  current  month’s 
rent  is  filled  in.  The  amount  due  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  or  at  the  time  the 
property  is  taken  over  is  then  entered  in 
the  first  column.  The  statement  is  now 
ready  for  the  bookkeeping  department’s 
daily  postings  of  collections.  Should  an 
allowance  be  given  for  any  reason,  this  is 
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Amount  Due 
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Received  Payment. 
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entered  in  a  column  provided  for  that  pur-  the  owner,  the  last  two  columns  of  this 
pose.  There  is  space  in  the  collection  form  are  detached  for  the  use  of  the  ac- 
column  to  show  partial  payments.  In  case  counting  department,  as  the  information 


Figure  5 — Owner’s  Statement.  The  last  two  columns  are  perforated  and 
retained  as  Accounting  Department  record 


of  payments  of  this  kind  the  balance  due  thereon  is  incorporated  in  the  main  body 
from  the  tenant  is  carried  to  the  tenant’s  of  the  statement  at  the  time  it  is  closed, 
balance  column.  Should  the  rent  be  paid  Disbursements  are  posted  daily,  at 
in  full,  it  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  do  which  time  the  classification  is  shown  in 
this.  The  total  collections  are  summarized  the  column  for  this  information.  If  there 
in  the  last  column  on  the  statement,  so  are  any  unpaid  bills,  they  are  shown  in 
that  an  owner’s  balance  may  be  easily  de-  total  at  the  end  of  each  month  on  the  own- 
termined.  When  the  statement  is  sent  to  er’s  statement. 
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The  form  of  statement  illustrated  in 
this  article  is  a  combined  one  that  is  used 
for  a  property  of  not  more  than  ten  units. 
For  all  buildings  of  more  than  ten  units 
separate  sheets  are  used  for  collections 
and  disbursements.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  use  more  than  two  collection  sheets,  a 
collection  summary  form  (see  Figure  6)  is 
furnished. 


posite  picture  month  by  month  of  each 
property  managed. 

Office  Buildings: 

Usually  there  is  a  manager  at  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  this  type,  but  the  tenants  can  be 
handled  from  an  accounting  standpoint  in 
the  same  way  as  an  apartment  building. 
There  usually  are,  however,  certain  special 
service  chargss,  such  as  electric  light. 


Figure  6 — Summary  of  Collection.  This  is  used  for  rent  collections 


^  At  the  bottom  of  the  disbursements  or 
combination  statement  a  summary  is  used 
to  close  the  account  at  the  time  the  state¬ 
ment  is  rendered.  This  summary  facili¬ 
tates  speed  and  accuracy  in  closing  the 
statement  on  the  Burroughs  bookkeeping 
machine  and  also  records  the  commissions 
and  closing  entries,  such  as  check  to  owner 
or  balance  carried  forward,  so  that  a  trial 
balance  can  be  obtained  with  minimum 
effort. 

Classification  of  Accounts: 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
I  Boards  has  adopted  a  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts  for  properties,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  to  cover  all 
classes  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
apartment  buildings.*  When  an  analysis 
form  (see  Figure  7)  is  posted  monthly,  a 
•  management  firm  can  readily  see  the  com- 


which  is  determined  from  records  kept  at 
the  building.  They  may  then  be  set  up  on 
the  accounting  department  records  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tenants,  the  only  change 
being  the  amounts,  which  vary  from 
month  to  month. 

Furnished  Apartment  Buildings: 

Furnished  apartment  buildings  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes : 

1.  A  permanent  tenancy, 

2.  A  transient  tenancy. 

In  class  1,  tenants’  plates  can  be  cut  on 
the  Addressograph  and  statements  made 
up  in  the  regular  manner.  In  class  2, 
which  is  operated  more  or  less  on  the  basis 
of  a  hotel,  it  would  be  impractical  to  set 
up  the  names  of  these  tenants  on  Address¬ 
ograph  plates,  as  they  change  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week.  The  accounting 
department  therefore  carries  a  control  ac- 


*Kor  a  more  elaborate  classification  of  accounts  than  shown  in  Volume  I,  No.  1  of  Journal  of  Real  Estate  Manage* 

on  this  form  and  detailed  description  see  Mr.  Wenzlick*s  article  ment. 
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count  covering  all  collections  and  a  state-  ant  register  kept  at  the  building.  In  both 
ment  is  prepared  from  the  guest  and  ten-  types  of  furnished  apartment  buildings 

M*.  amutmcmt*  ommmM.  Loam  tcan  BMOma 


Figure  7 — ^Analysis  of  Income  and  Disbursements 
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I 

there  is  usually  a  manager  and  combina¬ 
tion  telephone  operator  and  bookkeeper  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  special  service  charges, 
such  as  electric  light,  gas,  maid  service, 
etc. 

Special  Forms: 

Many  institutions  accept  statements  on 
the  regular  forms  used  by  management 
firms,  especially  where  they  cover  com¬ 
plete  details,  but  some  institutions  wish 
statements  prepared  on  their  special 
forms.  This  is  a  duplication  of  work  for 
j  the  management  firm,  as  these  special 
I  statements  must  be  prepared  from  the 
regular  statements  after  they  are  closed. 
^  I  hope  that  the  standardization  of  forms 
I  may  eventually  be  adopted  instead  of  the 
f  many  which  are  in  use  at  present.  It 
[  would  seem  that  an  institution  could  use 
j  a  simple  form  on  which  the  important 
facts  required  for  their  records  could  be 
;  recorded.  This  form  would  be  attached  to 
the  agent’s  statement  when  it  is  rendered. 

\ 


delinquencies,  and  in  the  case  of  large 
property  owners  should  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  keeping  and  posting  a  dupli¬ 
cate  rent  roll.  All  that  the  owner  would 
require  would  be  a  record  of  leases.  De¬ 
linquent  tenants  would  be  itemized  on  this 
form  with  the  necessary  explanations.  The 
disbursement  sheet  of  the  management 
firm  would  be  supported  by  receipted  bills, 
but  more  detailed  information  could  be 
furnished,  if  required. 

General 

There  are  several  other  forms  and  books 
used  by  the  accounting  department  of  a 
property  management  firm  which  have  not 
been  touched  upon  in  this  article.  It  has 
been  my  purpose  to  describe  a  special  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  more  important  forms  needed 
that  relate  particularly  to  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  accounting  in  relation  to  owners 
and  tenants. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  standardization  of  accounting 
procedure  in  the  property  management 


RECONCILIATION  OF  MONTHLY  INCOME 


Address  of  Property  . 

Month  of . 

Account  No . 

_  Number  of  Units . 

. . . .  Rented .... 

Delinquent  rents  due  at  beginning 

^  Current  month’s  rent  roll 

of  month 

I. 

;  Less  Adjustments,  if  any  $ . 

1 

I  TOTAL  RENTS  due  during  month  $ . 

I 

,  Less  Collections  $ . 

{ 

Delinquent  Kents  due  at  end  of  month  $ . 

i 

I  Delinquent  Tenants:  (Itemize) 

{  Figure  8 — Reconciliation  of  Monthly  Income 

( 

,  The  statement  I  recommend  is  shown  in  business.  The  proper  keeping  of  ac- 
I  Figure  8.  This  form  would  be,  in  so  far  counting  records  gives  an  opportunity  for 
I  as  collections  are  concerned,  a  reconcilia-  the  study  of  trends  and  conditions  in  real 
[  tion  of  the  leases  in  force,  collections,  and  estate  over  short  and  long  periods  of  time. 


Managing  Multiple  Apartment  Garages 

By  T.  Roger  Keane 


SECTION  5,  Chapter  140,  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  of  Massachusetts  reads: 
“Every  innholder  and  every  common 
victualler  shall  at  all  times  be  provided 
with  suitable  food  for  strangers  and  trav¬ 
elers.  Every  innholder  shall  also  have 
upon  his  premises  suitable  rooms,  with 
beds  and  bedding,  for  the  lodging  of  his 
guests,  and,  if  the  licensing  authority  so 
require,  be  provided  with  suitable  room, 
hay,  and  provender  for  their  horses  and 
cattle.” 

No  law  has  yet  been  enacted  to  require 
innholders  of  today  to  provide  for  shelter 
and  care  of  the  modern  substitute  for  the 
ancient  unit  of  transportation,  but  self- 
interest  dictates  to  the  hotel  keeper  or  to 
the  apartment  house  operator  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  providing,  either  under  his  own 
management  or  through  affiliation,  ade¬ 
quate  garage  service  as  a  source  of  profit 
and  to  augment  the  attractiveness  of  his 
establishment. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  arrangements  with  outside  ga¬ 
rages.  When  the  garage  services  are  on 
that  basis,  the  manager  of  an  apartment 
property  can  do  little  other  than  to  select 
the  most  conveniently  located  garage,  and 
make  a  contract  with  its  owners  for  stor¬ 
ing  cars  of  his  patrons.  The  better  ar- 

Note:  Longwood  Towers,  one  of  the  largest 
apartment  projects  in  the  Blast,  contains  900  rooms, 
comprising  300  apartments.  There  is  a  richly  fur¬ 
nished  lounge  over  100  feet  long,  fine  main  dining 
room,  a  ballroom,  complete  grocery  store,  barber 
shop,  beauty  shop,  news  stand,  and  a  garage  with 
capacity  for  250  cars.  The  services  include  door¬ 
men,  bellboys,  elevator  operators,  maids,  house¬ 
men,  laundresses,  and  valet.  The  property  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  acres  of  lawns,  flowers,  and  shade 
trees  reached  from  individual  building  entrances, 
and  made  attractive  to  the  residents  by  comfort¬ 
able  garden  furniture. 


rangement — ^the  operation  of  a  garage  un¬ 
der  the  same  management  as  the  apart¬ 
ment  house — results  not  only  in  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  but  presents  problems  in  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  which  must  be 
solved  to  make  these  profits  as  great  as 
possible. 

Speaking  generally,  the  garage  business, 
like  every  other  business  today,  offers  two 
main  problems — production  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  In  the  case  of  a  garage,  there  is 
not  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  the 
product  remotely  and  distributing  it 
through  an  organization  apart  from  the 
production  unit ;  the  merchandising  of  the 
service  is  closely  allied  with,  and  contem¬ 
porary  with,  the  very  act  of  producing  it. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  therefore, 
the  suggestions  which  are  made  relating 
to  the  physical  arrangements,  personnel 
organization,  and  other  matters  which  at 
first  glance  appear  to  be  details  of  me¬ 
chanical  management,  are  in  reality  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  primary  merchandising 
methods. 

If  the  necessity  for  an  advanced  type  of 
planning  is  present  in  the  case  of  a  garage 
business  independently  operated,  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  emphasized  in  the  case  of  a  garage 
business  operated  in  connection  with  a 
large  apartment  house.  The  service  and 
rates  offered  in  the  garage  present  a  con¬ 
venient  basis  of  comparison  by  which  the 
prospective  or  present  patron  may  meas¬ 
ure  the  values  offered  by  the  house  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  valu¬ 
able  patronage  of  tenants  may  be  alienated 
through  inadequate  garage  service  or  an 
archaic  price  scale.  Conversely,  excellent 
garage  facilities,  properly  priced,  may  be 
a  potent  force  in  gaining  or  retaining 
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apartment  patrons.  Garage  operations, 
therefore,  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  general  operating  policies ;  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  duty  of  the  apartment  house 
manager  to  assume  actively,  as  well  as 
nominally,  the  management  of  the  garage. 
The  delegation  of  this  responsibility  to  a 
garage  executive,  even  though  highly  paid, 
is  unwise.  The  white-collar  garage  man¬ 
ager  may  be,  and  probably  should  be, 
eliminated  in  a  garage  operated  as  part 
of  a  large  apartment  project,  not  merely 
for  obvious  reasons  of  economy,  but  to 
insure  more  expert  control. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
make  this  article  a  complete  manual  for 
garage  operation.  But  those  details  of 
management  which  are  most  closely  allied 
to  merchandising  methods  are  touched 
upon  in  the  following  outline. 

Location  of  Garage 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  select  the 
garage  location.  It  is  often  a  matter  of 
past  decision.  But  if  any  choice  is  possible, 
it  should  be  near  to  the  apartments,  even 
joined  to  the  building.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  garage  entrance  should  be  inconspicu¬ 
ous  and  unobtrusive,  or  made  into  a  thing 
of  beauty  (as  far  as  possible)  by  construc¬ 
tion  and  landscaping. 

Interior  Layout 

Convenience  in  entering  and  leaving, 
and  ease  in  parking,  are  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  Stalls  should  be  clearly  marked 
and  adequate  in  size  without  being  waste¬ 
ful  of  space.  Washstand,  lubricating 
racks,  gasoline  pumps,  and  display  cases, 
should  be  easy  of  access. 

Lighting  and  Painting 

A  garage  should  be  well  lighted.  This 
may  involve  a  sizable  expense  for  current, 
but  a  gloomy  aspect  will  cost  more  in  lost 
patronage  than  the  expense  of  electricity. 


White  lines  for  stalls  and  on  ramps  should 
be  kept  freshly  painted  (a  spare-time  job 
for  the  regular  garage  employees).  In¬ 
terior  stairway,  toilet  rooms,  and  chauf¬ 
feurs’  room  should  be  painted  often  enough 
to  present  spic-and-span  appearance. 

Service  Policy 

The  day  of  the  general  repair  shop  is 
past.  Garage  service  should  include  wash¬ 
ing,  polishing,  lubricating,  tire  repairs, 
battery  charging,  sales  of  gasoline  and 
oil,  sales  of  headlamps,  oil  filters,  and 
other  accessories,  sparkplug  cleaning,  and 
replacements.  In  states  where  periodical 
brake  and  light  inspection  is  required  by 
law,  a  large  garage  should  become  an  au¬ 
thorized  inspection  station.  Minor  me¬ 
chanical  work,  such  as  tightening  body 
bolts  and  adjusting  brakes  and  headlamps, 
should  be  undertaken,  and  the  staff  trained 
to  perform  such  work. 

Steer  clear  of  large  repair  work  such 
as  grinding  valves,  adjusting  bearings,  or 
replacing  motor  or  driving  parts.  The 
factory  service  station  can  do  this  work 
cheaper  and  better;  the  garage  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  it  will  find  its  costly  mechanic 
principally  engaged  in  routine  garage  jobs 
which  should  be  performed  by  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  employee.  However,  the  garage 
may  give  its  customers  repair  service  by 
having  the  work  done  outside;  the  garage 
should  be  able  to  collect  a  commission  on 
such  work. 

Personnel 

The  matter  of  personnel  selection  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  varies  with  the  size  and  activity  of  the 
garage,  but  whatever  the  size  of  the  staff, 
provision  must  be  made  for  supervision, 
selling,  and  actual  performance  of  the 
work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  general  sales  policies, 
details  of  billing  and  collection,  establish- 
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merit  of  credit  and  payment  of  bills,  can 
be  best  handled  through  the  house  man¬ 
agement,  an  office  force  for  the  garage  is 
not  necessary.  There  must  be  in  the 
garage  a  man  of  executive  calibre,  able  to 
make  daily  reports,  lay  out  the  work  for 
the  other  men,  maintain  contacts  with  the 
garage  patrons,  and  supervise  the  general 
administration  of  the  garage.  In  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  garage,  where  the  patronage 
is  permanent  rather  than  transient,  these 
supervisory  details  are  not  sufficiently 
burdensome  to  require  all  of  a  man’s  time, 
and  it  is  my  opinion,  after  trying  other 
plans,  that  the  garage  executive  should 
also  do  his  share  of  the  actual  work  in  the 
garage.  He  becomes,  therefore,  a  work¬ 
ing  manager.  He  should  be  selected  not 
merely  for  his  experience  and  technical 
skill,  but  for  his  ability  to  keep  the  man¬ 
agement  point  of  view  while  taking  his 
turn  on  the  floor.  He  must  be  able  to 
command  the  respect  of  his  subordinates 
and  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  patrons. 
He  should  be  the  type  of  man  who  thinks 
about  his  job  after  hours — the  kind  of 
minor  executive  who  drops  in  occasionally 
when  not  on  duty  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  work  is  being  properly  carried  on. 
The  floormen  should  be  of  good  appear¬ 
ance,  healthy,  and  pleasant  of  manner  and 
speech.  The  washers  may  be  selected  for 
their  ability  in  this  special  line,  but  if  the 
working  manager  is  entirely  competent, 
he  can  train  new  men  to  become  good 
washers — thereby  getting  a  better  type  of 
employee  for  this  position,  and  men  who 
may  be  used  also  as  general  floormen.^ 

Before  acceptance,  every  employee 
should  be  submitted  to  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  references.  Honesty  and  sobriety 
are  pre-requisites.  Employees  should  be 
dressed  uniformly ;  service  coats,  f requent- 

‘In  our  garaRC  at  Longwood  Towers,  we  have  a  working 
manager,  one  day  floorman,  and  two  night  floormen,  with  a 
part-time  relief  man  since  the  N.  R.  A.  Code  became  effective. 
ALL  of  these  employees  can  turn  out  a  beautifully  washed 
car.  The  two  night  floormen.  with  staggered  hours,  work  to¬ 
gether  on  washing  and  “finishing.” — Author. 


ly  laundered,  and  caps,  improve  their  ap¬ 
pearance  immeasurably. 

Sales  Efforts 

Prices 

In  the  lush  days  of  the  late  nineteen- 
twenty’s,  sales  of  space  and  service  were 
relatively  easy,  made  so  by  a  public  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  for  good  service,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  prices  were  somewhere 
near  right.  Today  the  problem  is  to  gain 
customer  approval  of  the  general  price 
scale  and  make  actual  sales  to  people 
keenly  price-conscious  and  reluctant  to 
spend. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  over-em- 
phasize  the  importance  of  studious  care 
in  formulating  the  price  schedule.  The 
rates  should  be,  of  course,  high  enough 
to  give  fair  return  for  the  service  rendered, 
but  must  be  low  enough  to  win  volume 
patronage.  Examination  of  costs  and 
rule-of-thumb  application  of  a  markup  are 
not  sufficient ;  the  rate  scale  must  also  take 
into  consideration  going  prices  for  similar 
services  in  comparable  garages  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  neighborhood.  Direct  shopping  is  the 
best  source  of  this  information,  and  to  be 
of  maximum  value,  the  shopper  should 
not  reveal  himself  as  a  competitor.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  what  going  rates  are,  the  es¬ 
sential  differences  in  value  of  space  and 
service  call  for  consideration  in  arriving 
finally  at  a  fair,  competitive  price  list. 

A  competitive  price  list  does  not,  neces¬ 
sarily,  mean  lower  rates  than  competitors. 
It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  give  away  values, 
and  in  constructing  the  rate  schedule,  the 
manager  should  have  a  wholesome,  though 
not  exaggerated,  respect  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  his  own  garage. 

Products  and  services 

It  is  no  less  important  to  be  sure  that 
the  particular  merchandise  offered  is  pop¬ 
ular  and  will  have  volume  sale.  Volume 
gasoline  and  oil  business  cannot  be  built 
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on  bootleg  products ;  well-known  and 
widely  advertised  products  should  be  of¬ 
fered.  It  may  be  possible  to  stock  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  a  single  brand  of  gasoline 
and  thereby  take  advantage  of  the  greater 
s  discount  given  to  100%  users,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  garage  patrons  accept 
the  product  almost  unanimously. 

Instituting  attractive  flat-rate  plans  and 
service  combinations  aids  in  building  vol¬ 
ume  labor  sales,  and  results  in  winning 
business  which  might  be  lost  if  all  serv¬ 
ice  were  offered  on  an  individual  charge 

I  basis.  Monthly  full  cleaning  or  dry  wash¬ 
ing  service  are  available  at  most  garages, 
I  for  example.  Group  offers  may  be  made 
to  take  advantage  of  sales  opportunities 
^  provided  by  changes  of  season — for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  offering,  at  a  slight  discount  from 
list  prices,  of  a  combination  job  involving 
complete  chassis  lubrication,  tightening 
body  bolts,  cleaning  carburetor  and  spark 
plugs,  and  top  dressing.  Every  seasonal 
I  change  creates  new  wants.  The  opportu- 
I  nities  to  make  sales  are  as  countless  as  the 
total  requirements  of  all  the  cars  in  the 
[  garage.  Even  in  an  era  when  neglect  is 
i  the  faithless  consort  of  economy,  many  of 
I  these  opportunities  can  be  exploited  if  the 
garage  operator  will  but  recognize  the 
>  possibilities. 

Selling 

The  first  line  salesman  for  the  garage 
is  the  apartment  house  renting  agent. 
He  must  be  able  to  quote  rates  accurately 
I  and  assure  prospects  of  the  excellence  of 
facilities  and  space.  He  should  not  neglect 
[  an  opportunity  to  show  the  garage. 

]  Through  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  rent¬ 

ing  apartments,  the  major  income  of  the 
garage — monthly  storage — is  gained. 

I  Once  the  car  has  been  checked  in,  the 
[  working  manager  becomes  the  most  im¬ 

portant  factor  in  closing  actual  business, 
since  the  patrons  will  discuss  their  require¬ 
ments  with  him  more  freely  than  with  his 


subordinates.  But  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  floor  at  any  time  should  be  able  to  get 
a  reasonable  amount  of  business  too.  This 
is  the  marginal  business  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  building  up  total  revenue.  Given 
reasonable  intelligence,  a  floorman  may 
become  a  fair  salesman,  with  adequate  in¬ 
struction  and  some  encouragement.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  sales  technique  of  chain-store  em¬ 
ployees — certainly  no  more  brilliant  to 
begin  with  than  excellent  young  men  avail¬ 
able  for  garage  jobs.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  the  men  selected  for  floor 
duty  be  well-liked  by  the  patrons — an  un¬ 
tidy  or  surly  employee,  or  one  just  simply 
lacking  in  personal  appeal,  will  not  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  the  customers,  much  less 
cause  them  to  increase  their  patronage. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  of  course,  simply  to 
exhort  the  garage  employees  to  make  all 
the  sales  they  can.  First  of  all,  they  must 
be  instructed  in  the  particulars  of  goods 
and  services  offered  and  their  value  to  the 
customer.  The  garage  manager  must  ex¬ 
orcise  from  their  minds  any  idea  that  in 
making  sales  of  goods  or  services  they  are 
in  any  sense  outwitting  the  customer. 
They  must  be  made  to  realize  that  when  a 
patron  is  sold  an  oil  change  or  a  body  wax¬ 
ing,  or  a  complete  lubrication  every  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  he  receives  a  valuable  return  in 
the  appearance  and  longevity  of  his  car; 
that  the  salesman  in  the  garage  is  working 
for  and  with  the  interests  of  the  customer. 
This  conviction  engenders  inevitably  a 
proper  feeling  of  dignity  in  his  vocation, 
an  honest  pride  of  workmanship,  and 
fairly-won  income  for  the  garage. 

Subscription  to  trade  magazines  and 
membership  in  a  good  garage  association 
— often  the  headquarters  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  new  products  and  methods — fa¬ 
cilitate  the  practical  education  of  the  ga¬ 
rage  staff. 

In  actual  practice,  a  floor  job  is  fairly 
hard  work — especially  in  a  garage  effi¬ 
ciently  organized.  To  develop  a  good  floor 
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employee  into  a  good  salesman  requires 
some  encouragement. 

It  is  probably  mildly  thrilling  for  a 
junior  employee  to  sell  a  heater,  or  take 
an  order  for  a  new  battery;  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  somewhat  less  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  drumming  up  orders  for  waxing 
and  polishing.  As  often  as  not,  the  floor- 
man  has  to  do  a  goodly  share  of  the  heavy, 
sweat-provoking  labor  himself.  He  may  be 
unconsciously  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
after  going  out  of  his  way  to  get  a  body 
waxing  job,  the  thanks  he  gets  is  princi¬ 
pally  the  privilege  of  spending  three  or 
four  hours  in  wearying  toil  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon.  Theoretically,  we  should, 
perhaps,  eschew  all  such  contemplation  of 
the  workman’s  mental  reaction.  We  may 
feel  that  he  gets  his  pay  for  so  many 
hours’  duty  and  all  his  ergs  are  our  ergs. 
That  might  be  a  justifiable  mechanical 
theory — but  we  are  trying  to  make  these 
machines  thinking  machines  and  selling 
machines,  and  that  means  endowing  their 
mechanism  with  the  breath  of  enthusiasm. 

We  have  already  spoken  about  evoking 
a  pride  of  workmanship  through  education 
and  training.  That  is  a  step  towards  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  that  feeling  may  become 
a  trifle  vague  at  certain  hot  or  cold  sea¬ 
sons  when  it  might  be  a  little  simpler  if 
the  work  eased  off  a  bit.  So  it  is  advisable 
to  institute  some  method  of  supplementing 
the  abstract  rewards  of  honest  toil  with 
something  tangible.  A  small  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  will  do  this.  Just  how  the  bonus 
should  be  arranged  is  a  matter  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  individual  garage. 

Our  system  sets  up  a  quota  for  specific 
items  of  service  and  merchandise  (except¬ 
ing  gasoline)  based  upon  the  average  per¬ 
formance  of  one  and  two  years  ago;  ad¬ 
justment  is  made  for  present  increase  in 
the  number  of  cars.  A  commission  of  5% 
is  allowed  on  merchandise  sales  above  the 
quota,  a  commission  of  10%  is  allowed  on 
labor  above  the  quota.  This  commission 


accumulates  in  a  common  pool  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  equally  once  a  month.  The  man 
who  sells  the  service  in  any  particular  case 
may  or  may  not  be  the  man  who  performs 
the  labor — this  method  recognizes  both 
factors.  The  cost  is  small,  but  the  plan 
rewards  success  of  intelligent  effort  and 
adds  a  certain  dramatic  element  which 
would  be  lacking  if  delayed  flat  adjust¬ 
ments  of  weekly  wages  were  relied  upon 
as  a  method  of  recognition. 

Even  at  best,  the  working  manager  or 
the  garage  employee  has  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  calling  special  items  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  attention ;  his  contacts  are  usually 
brief.  To  supplement  their  efforts,  attrac¬ 
tive  posters,  display  stands,  and  signs  in 
the  garage  should  be  used.  The  envelopes 
containing  the  periodical  bills  to  tenants 
may  also  contain  occasionally  a  colorful 
“envelope  stuffer’’  concerning  tires,  bat¬ 
teries,  heaters,  anti-freeze,  etc.  These  are 
available  without  cost  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  A  “Garage  Bulletin”  to  the  ten¬ 
ants  may  be  delivered  throughout  the 
house  with  a  mail  delivery  at  slight  ex¬ 
pense.  This  may  be  a  mimeographed 
sheet,  drawing  attention  to  new  services 
offered  by  the  garage  itself,  such  as  a  com¬ 
bination  washing  and  lubricating  offer. 
But  no  amount  of  printed  sales  matter 
can  obviate  the  necessity  for  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  personal  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  garage  employees.  The  very 
act  of  dispensing  gasoline  and  oil  pleas¬ 
antly  and  quickly  combine  the  arts  of  good 
operation  and  good  salesmanship. 

Outside  Business 

Just  as  every  large  garage  in  a  residen¬ 
tial  community  gains  patronage  from  the 
community  as  a  whole,  the  garage  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  apartment  house  may  draw 
business  from  nearby  residents.  It  can  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  house  has  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  should  be  used  several  times  a  year  to 
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solicit  garage  patronage.  It’s  surprising 
to  find  how  sizable  this  outside  business 
can  become — and  it  is  profitable  because 
it  can  be  handled  without  additional  wage 
or  overhead  expense. 

Outside  Competition 

Of  course,  there  may  be  one  person  in 
the  house  who  will  seek  out  a  barn  or  a 
backyard  to  save  a  few  dollars  on  car 
storage — but  if  any  considerable  amount 
of  business  is  being  lost  to  other  garages 
of  the  same  general  type,  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  something  is  radically  wrong. 
Either  the  mechanical  operations  or  the 
merchandising  methods  —  or  both  —  need 
careful  and  prompt  study  and  correction. 

Conclusion 

Having  touched  lightly  on  the  matter  of 
elimination  of  a  high-priced  garage  execu¬ 
tive,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  the  house  manager  should  not  sub¬ 
stitute  too  great  an  allotment  of  his  own 


time  to  the  mechanical  management  of  the 
garage.  If  attention  to  general  manage¬ 
ment  were  thus  impaired,  there  would  re¬ 
sult  a  hidden  charge  to  garage  operations 
which  would  be  costly  indeed.  There  is 
need  for  brains  within  the  organization 
of  the  garage  itself,  but  the  apartment 
house  manager  must  be  sufficiently  well- 
informed  to  make  intelligent  decisions  in 
purchasing  equipment,  in  eliminating  un¬ 
due  payroll  and  other  costs,  as  well  as  in 
molding  his  merchandisig  policy. 

Summarizing,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
operator  of  an  apartment  house  ask  him¬ 
self  these  questions  about  his  garage: 

1.  Is  my  garage  a  pleasant,  well-lighted  place? 

2.  Do  I  offer  the  right  services  and  merchan¬ 
dise? 

3.  Are  all  of  my  employees  alert,  well  informed, 
intelligent,  and  enthusiastic? 

4.  Are  my  prices  exactly  right? 

5.  Is  my  selling  program  100%  effective? 

And  if  his  replies  are  all  an  unqualified 
and  vigorous  affirmative,  let  him  watch 
out!  There’s  always  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 
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A  New  Finishing  Method 


A  TREATMENT  which  has  been 
evolved  by  the  writer  for  new 
or  re-cut  floors  of  maple  and  oak, 
is  obtained  by  deep-staining  the  wood 
with  water  soluble  vegetable  stains,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  oil  stains.  When  this 
has  thoroughly  dried,  the  surface  is  given 
a  coat  of  orange  shellac.  After  drying, 
the  floor  is  given  a  light  sanding  by  hand, 
and  the  final  finish  obtained  by  waxing 


with  a  preparation  of  carnuba  wax  and 
linseed  oil,  using  a  polishing  machine 
having  a  felt  pad  for  rubbing  in  the  wax 
preparation.  This  method  is  not  only  less 
expensive  than  varnishing  but  produces  a 
surface  which  is  attractive,  is  easily 
cleaned,  and  can  be  refinished  by  applying 
a  wax  coat. 


From  “Modernizatiot>  of  Business  Property,"  by  W.  E. 
Malm,  in  Real  Estate  Practice  ( 1919)- 
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By  A. 

Does  your  accounting  system  provide 
a  ready  reference  book  which  will 
answer  the  following  questions 
quickly? 

1.  What  were  the  total  billings  of  revenue  this 
month? 

2.  Is  the  trend  of  revenue  billed  up  or  down? 

3.  What  was  the  actual  productive  unit  occu- 
pancy^  for  this  month? 

4.  What  was  the  average  rental  billed  per  unit 
occupied?  Is  the  trend  up  or  down? 

5.  What  was  the  ratio  of  bad  debts  to  revenue 
billed? 

6.  What  was  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to 
revenue  billed? 

7.  Was  the  operating  profit  sufficient  to  pay 
taxes,  insurance,  interest  and  amortization  of  the 
loan? 

8.  Was  there  a  profit  left,  after  all  charges, 
for  the  owner? 

9.  Can  these  factors  for  this  month  or  this 
year  be  readily  compared  with  previous  months 
or  previous  years? 

The  previous  issue  of  this  Journal  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  discussion  of  “Control 
Records  and  Auditing  of  City  Property” 
which  covers  that  phase  of  accounting 
thoroughly.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  study  the  possibilities  of  ac¬ 
crual  accounting  from  the  standpoint  of 
Intelligent  Presentation  of  factual  data 
which  will  accurately  and  easily  answer 
the  questions  enumerated  above. 

Transient  hotels,  residential  clubs,  and 
like  institutions  have  long  exploited  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  accrual  system  of  accounting 
for  the  various  phases  of  their  manifold 
activities.  Professional  real  estate  man¬ 
agers  who  handle  furnished  and  unfur¬ 
nished  apartment  buildings,  commercial, 
and  office  buildings,  have,  however,  dis¬ 
played  a  great  indifference  to  the  impor- 

NOTE:  The  operation  of  the  system  described  Mr. 
Mohl  in  the  above  article  is  not  contrary  to  the  Institute’s 
rule  against  charging  owners  accounts  with  bills  not  yet  paid. 
This  is  overcome  as  explained  by  attaching  a  fist  of  unpaid 
invoices  to  each  statement. — Ed. 


“.  Mohl 

tance  of  accural  accounting  in  conjunction 
with  the  success  of  their  profession. 
There  appears  to  be  no  sound  reason  why 
the  idea  should  not  apply  to  the  mine  run 
of  income  or  rent  producing  real  estate. 

It  may  require  a  relatively  small  addi¬ 
tional  payroll  in  the  management  office; 
yet  this  may  hardly  be  used  as  a  defense 
for  the  failure  to  use  the  accrual  system 
in  the  light  of  the  inevitable  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  management  organization. 
The  extra  cost  might  easily  be  termed  new 
business  expense,  for  the  office  will  most 
certainly  be  enabled  to  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  made  available  as  evidence  of  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  its  service. 

During  recent  years,  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  trustees,  receivers,  and  bondhold¬ 
ers  committees  have  acquired  concentrated 
control  or  ownership  of  large  groups  of 
real  property.  This  concentration  will  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  a  greater  realization  of 
the  value  of  good  and  useful  accounting 
practices.  As  a  result,  professional  man¬ 
agers  are  sure  to  discard  the  old  system  of 
submitting  a  list  of  cash  items  received 
and  of  unclassified  cash  expenditures 
made. 

The  old-fashioned  professional  account¬ 
ant  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  query 
“Was  any  money  stolen?”  and  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  work  when  that  question  was 
answered.  The  present  day  accountant 
makes  that  question  secondary  in  his  re¬ 
port  and  although  he  verifies  the  handling 
of  cash  just  as  thoroughly,  he  devotes 
greater  emphasis  to  the  practical  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  financial  data  contained  in 
his  report. 

The  first  requisite  of  any  financial  state¬ 
ment  is  that  it  be  concise  and  easily  read 
by  anyone  interested  in  the  management 
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of  a  property,  be  he  the  property  man¬ 
agement  executive,  the  owner,  or  the  resi¬ 
dent  manager.  If  an  executive  is  to  make 
correct  decisions,  he  can  not  afford  to  be 
annoyed  with  long,  disjointed,  unclassified 
statements.  Such  statements  disturb  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  minds  of  busy 
men  who  usually  have  more  work  to  finish 
in  a  short  day  than  time  will  permit. 

The  second  requisite  is  that  the  state¬ 
ment  must  adequately  cover  the  four  key 
factors  in  the  successful  management  of 
real  estate.  These  four  factors,  under  one 
of  which  any  management  problem  may 
be  classified,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sales. 

A.  Gross  revenue. 

B.  Occupancy. 

C.  Average  price  per  unit. 

2.  Collections. 

3.  Maintenance. 

(Operating  expenses — purchasing) 

4.  Fixed  charges. 

(Taxes,  insurance,  ownership  costs,  in¬ 
terest,  depreciation.) 

The  foregoing  classification  follows  the 
routine  of  a  manager’s  labors  rather 
closely.  Given  a  building  to  operate,  he 
must  first  endeavor  to  fill  it  with  tenants. 
Having  done  that  he  must  collect  his 
pound  of  flesh  as  contracted.  He  must 
then  carry  out  his  agreement  as  landlord 
by  furnishing  all  service  agreed  upon. 
The  fruits  of  his  labors  are  thereupon  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  tax  collector,  the  insurance 
man,  and  the  mortgage  holder.  If  there 
is  anything  left  after  all  fixed  charges 
are  paid,  the  owner  may  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

The  purpose  of  accrual  accounting  is  to 
record  and  report,  in  intelligent  statement 
form,  the  various  financial  transactions 
and  affairs  of  an  enterprise,  whether 
those  transactions  be  fully  reduced  to  com¬ 
plete  conclusion  by  the  actual  transfer  of 
cash  between  the  parties  or  not.  With 
reference  to  real  estate,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  all  revenue  due  in  each  month  were 


collected  regularly  within  the  month,  if 
all  the  costs  of  rendering  the  services 
agreed  upon  were  paid  in  each  month, 
and  if  one  twelfth  of  the  annual  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  mortgage  payments,  and  insurance 
premiums  were  paid  each  month,  a  simple 
statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  would  be  adequate  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  upon  future  policies.  Inasmuch  as 
such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  executives  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  financial  statements  which  indi¬ 
cate  each  month  the  true  results  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

Two  forms  of  statements  which  have 
been  used  very  effectively  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  and  which  are  herein  made  the  subject 
of  further  discussion  are  here  illustrated : 


Statement  “1” 

BLANK  APARTMENT  BUILDING 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses 


Monthly 

January 

Revenue : 

Budget 

1934 

Rent  of  apartments . 

$5,184.00 

$5,100.00 

Other  income — net  . 

116.00 

100.00 

$5,300.00 

$5,200.00 

Provision  for  doubtful  ac 

counts  . 

50.00 

50.00 

NET  REVENUE  . 

,$5,250.00 

$5,150.00 

Operating  expenses: 

House  and  Janitor  . 

.$  625.00 

$  600.00 

Heat,  light  and  power  . 

700.00 

910.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance  . . 

550.00 

285.00 

General  and  administrative . 

500.00 

490.00 

TOTAL  . 

$2,375.00 

$2,285.00 

HOUSE  PROFIT  . 

$2,875.00 

$2,865.00 

Occupancy  expenses: 

Taxes  . 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

Interest  . 

,  1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Insurance  . 

50.00 

50.00 

Corporate  . 

25.00 

25.00 

TOTAL  . 

$2,075.00 

$2,075.00 
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Net  income — before  deprecia¬ 
tion  .  800.00  790.00 


Capital  deductions: 

Rehabilitation . 

.$ 

50.00 

$ 

30.00 

Mortgage  prepayment  re- 

quirement  . 

500.00 

500.00 

TOTAL  . 

$ 

560.00 

$ 

630.00 

BALANCE  OF  INCOME . 

•1 

250.00 

260.00 

Occupancy  . 

90.0% 

85.0% 

Rent  per  room  . 

.$ 

24.00 

$ 

25.00 

Ratio  to  net  revenue: 

Operating  expenses  . 

46.2% 

44.3% 

House  Profit  . 

54.8 

65.7 

Statement  “2 

blank  apartment 

BUILDING 

Monthly 

January 

House  and  janitor: 

Budget 

1934 

Payroll  . 

$ 

550.00 

$ 

560.00 

Cleaning  . 

10.00 

Gas . 

25.00 

28.00 

Shades  . 

15.00 

Uniforms  . 

10.00 

Sundry  and  supplies . 

15.00 

12.00 

TOTAL  . 

.$ 

625.00 

$ 

600.00 

Heat,  light  and  power: 


Payroll  . 

.$ 

270.00 

$ 

270.00 

Fuel  . 

200.00 

400.00 

Ash  removal  . 

18.00 

18.00 

Electric  current  . 

170.00 

185.00 

Water  . 

30.00 

27.00 

Lamps  and  supplies  . 

12.00 

10.00 

TOTAL  . 

.$ 

700.00 

$ 

910.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance: 

Decorating . 

.$ 

340.00 

$ 

140.00 

Furniture  and  furnishings . 

10.00 

Electrical  repairs . 

10.00 

20.00 

Mechanical  repairs  . 

70.00 

50.00 

Building  interior  . 

50.00 

25.00 

Building  exterior . 

25.00 

Grounds  . 

5.00 

Sundry  . 

40.00 

50.00 

TOTAL  . 

.$ 

550.00 

$ 

285.00 

General  and  administrative : 

Manager’s  salary . 

.$ 

150.00 

$ 

150.00 

Management  fee  . 

160.00 

156.00 

Leasing  commissions  . 

20.00 

General  payroll  . 

80.00 

80.00 

Advertising  . 

20.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph . . . 

10.00 

10.00 

Collection  expense  .  10.00  15.00 

Sundry  .  60.00  79.00 

total  . $  500.00  $  490.00 

total  operating  expen¬ 
ses  . $2,375.00  $2,285.00 


These  statements  are  based  primarily 
upon  the  accrual  system  of  accounting; 
and  the  data  presented  should  be  taken 
from  the  general  books  of  account.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  a 
short  course  in  double-entry  bookkeeping; 
for  it  is  presumed  that  no  management 
office  could  function  efficiently  without 
the  services  of  a  competent  bookkeeper. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  all  ag¬ 
gressive  property  managers  are  currently 
evolving  media  of  presentation  of  operat¬ 
ing  results  best  suited  to  their  purposes. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  author 
humbly  submits  the  style  which  he  has 
found  most  applicable  to  the  practical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  real  estate. 

Statement  One 

Statement  1  is  designed  as  a  complete 
summary  of  the  results  of  operations  to 
be  presented  in  full  on  one  page.  Here 
the  reader  has  before  him  in  concise  form 
all  of  the  pertinent  data  required  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  efficiency  of  the  management,  us¬ 
ing  the  four  key  factors  as  a  yard  stick. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  any  statement 
of  operations  has  its  maximum  value  when 
used  in  comparison  with  similar  preceding 
periods,  or  with  the  results  in  like  periods  F 
of  similar  buildings.  It  will  be  found  ad-  | 
vantageous  to  prepare  this  statement  on  a 
fourteen  column  sheet. 

An  alert  property  manager  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  budget  of  income  and  expenses  at 
least  once  each  year  in  order  that  he  may 
set  a  goal  for  himself  or  his  staff  with  re¬ 
spect  to  both  the  income  and  the  expenses 
of  the  property.  The  average  monthly 
budget  may  therefore  be  entered  in  the 
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first  column  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  results  of  each  consecu¬ 
tive  month  are  then  entered  in  the  next 
twelve  columns  using  the  fourteenth  for 
annual  totals. 

Statement  Two 

Statement  2  presents  the  details  with 
respect  to  the  operating  expenses  and  af¬ 
fords  the  members  of  the  staff,  who  are 
responsible  for  and  interested  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  those  expenses,  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  them  carefully  without  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  looking  through  other  phases  of 
the  report. 

Revenue 

Let  us  review  Statement  1  by  discussing 
each  heading  in  its  order. 


Statistical  data  pertinent  to  revenue 
and  further  amplifying  the  record  of  re¬ 
sults  of  the  sales  staff  are  found  near 
the  bottom  of  the  statement.  They  are 
“Occupancy”  and  “Rent  per  Room.”  Every 
manager  of  property  knows  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  increase  the  occupancy  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  price  reductions. 
These  two  factors  should  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  directly  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  should  appear  on  the  statement  where 
they  may  be  so  considered.  Where  rentals 
and  revenue  are  billed  on  a  monthly  basis, 
managers  are  rapidly  adopting  a  form  of 
monthly  transcript  of  tenants’  accounts. 
This  form  is  similar  to  the  daily  transcript 
long  used  in  transient  hotels.  A  specimen 
of  the  monthly  transcript  is  as  follows : 


Unit  Monthly  Other  Balance  at  Balance 

No.  Rooms  Tenant  Rental  Charges  Beginning  Collected  at  End 

50  4  Jones  . $  95.00  $  1.00  $  30.00  $  106.00  $  20.00 

51  3  Smith  .  80.00  2.00  _  82.00  - 

52  5  Vacant .  .  .  .  . 

Others  192  Occupied  .  4,925.00  197.00  370.00  6,012.00  480.00 

Others  36  Vacant  .  .  .  .  .  . 

240  Totals  . ?5, 100.00  $200.00  $400.00  $5,200.00  $500.00 


Revenue  indicates  the  degree  of  success 
or  failure  of  the  sales  staff  in  connection 
with  the  property  in  question.  The  sub¬ 
headings  should  be  limited  but  may  be 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  type  of 
building.  If  it  is  partly  furnished  and 
partly  unfunished  the  rent  attributable  to 
furnishings  should  be  segregated  from 
rent  of  apartments.  Other  income,  such 
as  sales  of  electricity,  telephone  service, 
and  maid  service  should  be  shown  net 
after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  those  sales. 
An  additional  sub-statement  may  be  de¬ 
sirable,  indicating  full  details  with  respect 
to  the  gross  revenue  from  these  various 
minor  sources,  the  direct  expenses  de¬ 
ducted  and  the  net  income  from  each  such 
minor  department. 


The  transcript  makes  the  problem  of 
auditing  revenue  comparatively  simple 
and  provides  the  necessary  information 
for  recording  revenue  on  an  accrual  basis. 
It  further  presents  an  accurate  unit  basis 
for  the  computation  of  average  occupancy 
and  average  unit  prices.  From  the  speci¬ 
men  it  is  readily  determined  that  rent  was 
billed  on  204/240ths  of  the  available  rooms 
producing  an  occupancy  of  85%.  204 
rooms  produced  a  rental  of  $5,100.00  in¬ 
dicating  an  average  price  per  room  for  the 
month  of  $25.00. 

Basic  units  other  than  the  room  may  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  occupancy 
and  price  such  as  the  apartment,  the 
square  foot  of  floor  space,  the  equivalent 
room,  or  the  potential  rental  income.  The 
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apartment  is  of  little  value  as  a  basic  unit 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes  in  the  average  building.  The  square 
foot  is  obviously  best  adapted  for  use  in 
office  buildings.  The  square  foot  or  the 
equivalent  room  consisting  of  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  square  feet  is  perhaps  the  most 
scientifically  accurate  basic  unit,  but  to 
prepare  statistics  on  this  basis  involves 
an  excessive  amount  of  clerical  labor. 
Potential  rental  income  likewise  is  cum¬ 
bersome  of  preparation;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  room  is  commonly  used  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  is  convenient  for  our  use  we 
have  adopted  it  as  our  basic  unit.  If 
the  truth  were  known,  it  is  probable  that 
a  majority  of  managers  now  handling 
property  are  not  fortified  with  such  ac¬ 
curate  factual  data  as  are  thus  made  avail¬ 
able,  to  guide  them  in  management  poli¬ 
cies,  and  to  submit  to  owners  as  recorded 
evidence  of  their  efficient  management 
history. 

Doubtful  Accounts 

Provision  for  doubtful  accounts  is  a 
monthly  estimate  of  the  amount  of  uncol¬ 
lected  revenue  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  be  lost.  The  provision  set  up  each 
month  is  of  necessity,  an  estimate  based 
upon  the  judgment  of  those  most  familiar 
with  the  rentals  receivable.  The  monthly 
provision  should  be  so  made  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  reserve  for  doubtful  accounts  will 
currently  approach  the  amount  of  receiv¬ 
ables  which  are  deemed  to  be  uncollectible. 
Unless  unusual  circumstances  arise  such 
as  Chicago  has  recently  experienced 
wherein  the  school  teachers  paid  rent  for 
a  whole  year  at  one  time,  the  net  revenue 
thus  determined  should  very  closely  ap¬ 
proximate  the  cash  collected  over  a  period 
of  six  months  to  a  year.  As  a  result  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  monthly  collections  are 
leveled  out  to  present  a  more  intelligent 
statement  of  revenue  each  month. 


Operating  Expenses 

Operating  expenses  are  those  expendi¬ 
tures  commonly  known  as  controllable  ex¬ 
penses  over  which  the  management 
watches  constantly  and  for  which  it  is 
given  complete  and  full  coontrol  as  well 
as  responsibility.  These  expenses  are 
classified  into  four  divisions  under  one  of 
which  almost  any  type  of  expense  will 
logically  find  its  place.  Accountants  may 
differ  as  to  the  correct  classification  of 
certain  expenses,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  set  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  expense  classification.  As  prev¬ 
iously  indicated.  Statement  “2”  further 
amplifies  the  Operating  Expenses  for 
those  whc  find  it  desirable  to  review  the 
expenses  individually. 

Where  all  operating  expenses  are  paid 
regularly  each  month,  it  will  be  found 
most  practical  to  record  them  only  when 
paid.  Because  such  expenses  as  fuel, 
cleaning,  decorating,  advertising,  shade 
work,  and  electric  current  fluctuate  with 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  with  the  semi¬ 
annual  renting  periods,  the  total  expenses 
will  fluctuate  heavily  even  though  an  ac¬ 
counts  payable  system  is  used.  If  an  ac¬ 
curate  balance  sheet  is  to  be  prepared 
monthly,  then  the  unpaid  expenses  must 
obviously  be  recorded.  But  for  purposes 
of  management  statements,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  digress  from  the  strict  boun¬ 
daries  of  accrual  accounting  in  the  record¬ 
ing  of  operating  expenses,  so  that  our  sys-, 
tern  may  confine  itself  to  a  reasonable 
clerical  cost.  If  all  bills  are  not  paid  reg¬ 
ularly  and  promptly,  it  becomes  very, 
necessary  to  use  the  accounts  payable  sys¬ 
tem  of  recording  expenses. 

House  Profit 

House  profit  is  thus  determined  by  sub¬ 
traction  of  the  controllable  operating  ex¬ 
penses  from  the  net  revenue.  Where  a 
group  of  similar  buildings  is  managed,  a 
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comparison  of  the  ratio  of  house  profit 
to  revenue  of  each  of  them  with  the  others 
often  reveals  lack  of  efficiency  in  certain 
buildings  and  provides  a  danger  signal  to 
bring  pressure  for  better  results.  Such 
comparisons  should  of  course  be  made 
I  with  respect  to  each  of  the  operating  fac¬ 
tors  previously  enumerated. 

Occupancy  Expenses 

Occupancy  expenses  consist  of  those 
relatively  fixed  expenses  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  property. 
I  Whether  they  are  paid  by  the  manager 
or  not,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  he  be 
advised  monthly  what  margin  of  profit  re¬ 


mains  after  deduction  of  the  fixed  ex¬ 
penses  from  the  house  profit.  If  a  man¬ 
ager  reminds  himself  constantly  that  his 
building  must  provide  funds  for  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  insurance,  and  corporate  and  cap¬ 
ital  expenditures,  his  approach  to  all  man¬ 
agement  problems  will  be  much  different 
than  that  of  tne  receiver  who  holds  before 
himself  the  thought  that  he  must  make 
collections  sufficient  to  pay  operating  ex¬ 
penses  only.  The  manager  who  keeps  the 
occupancy  expenses  always  before  him  has 
more  nearly  placed  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  owner  to  whom  he  is  accountable; 
and  his  results  are  accordingly  more  likely 
to  find  favor  with  his  principal. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tenants  Are  Human  Beings 


A  BUILDING  needs  coal.  Coal  dealers 
are  called  in,  prices  are  secured,  an 
analysis  of  coal  is  made,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangement  results,  and  the  coal  gets 
into  the  basement  of  the  building.  The 
procedure  is  more  or  less  cut  and  dried; 
and  the  result  is  satisfactory.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  resort  to  the  securing  of  a 
tenant  in  the  selfsame  way.  There  is  a 
vacant  apartment,  a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  is  written  and  run,  a  sign  is  put  up, 
prospects  are  thus  secured,  they  say  either 
“yes”  or  “no,”  and  the  apartment  is  either 
rented  or  not  rented. 

So  far  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
coal-securing  method  and  the  tenant-se¬ 
curing  method.  But  coal  is  coal — and  ten¬ 
ants  are  human  beings.  Coal  will  lie  in 
the  basement  until  the  janitor  hurls  it  into 
the  furnace.  .  .  But  a  tenant  comes  to  live 
in  your  building, — and  pays  for  the  privi¬ 


lege.  In  his  apartment  during  the  term  of 
occupancy  there  will  occur  the  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  human  life,  the  human 
emotions  will  be  on  parade,  and  you  will 
see  occupying  your  apartment  Captain 
Pride,  Private  Fear,  Colonel  Generosity, 
or  Private  Parsimony,  any  or  all  of  them 
giving  you  trouble  unless  you  know  them 
beforehand. 

Retail  merchants  and  department  stores 
have  come  to  know  them,  and  they  are 
governing  their  businesses  in  accordance 
with  their  demands.  .  .  They  realize  that 
they  must  know  twice  as  much  about  their 
customers  as  they  do  about  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  rule 
to  follow,  as  Lincoln  did,  to  think  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  about  the  people  he  was 
to  talk  to  and  what  they  were  like,  and 
one-third  of  the  time  about  himself. 

From  "The  Business  of  Apartment  Renting,”  by  Oliver  S. 
Turner,  in  Real  Estate  Practice  (1930). 


*  *  * 


Building  and  Operating  a  Management  Business 

By  Arthur  S.  Kirk,  M.  A.  I. 

IT  IS  with  some  timidity  that  I  attempt  feet  in  a  building  which  we  manage  on 
to  make  worthwhile  suggestions  for  the  edge  of  the  loop  district.  It  is  located 
building  and  operating  a  management  on  a  heavily  traveled  thoroughfare  toward 
business  to  members  of  the  Property  Man-  the  better  residential  districts.  Recent 
agement  Institute,  when  I  realize  that  traffic  counts  give  this  corner  one  of  the 
many  of  you  are  operating  large  manage-  heaviest  automobile  traffic  counts  in  the 
ment  offices  in  the  larger  cities.  You  city.  A  large  neon  sign  with  smaller  neon 
should  understand,  then,  that  the  remarks  signs  in  the  windows  and  a  thirty  foot 
I  make  to  you  are  from  the  standpoint  of  sign  board  on  the  roof  of  this  building 


one  who  has  been  operating  a  general  real 
estate  business  in  Des  Moines  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1916,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  and 
a  half  spent  in  the  army. 

For  the  last  five  years  we  have  occupied 
a  first  floor  corner  room  of  1,620  square 


advise  the  thousands  of  passersby  that 
this  corner  is  the  place  to  go  for  real  estate 
and  rentals.  We  have  three  show  windows 
which  we  pride  ourselves  on  keeping  at¬ 
tractive,  we  advertise  the  corner  as  “The 
Real  Estate  Market  Place.”  From  1922  to 
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1929  we  were  best  known  as  a  real  estate 
sales  and  residential  building  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Des  Moines  is  a  city  of  150,000  people 
with  a  buying  population  of  half  a  million 
within  an  hour  and  half  easy  driving  time 
on  a  network  of  concrete  highways  built 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

Our  personnel  consists  of  my  partner 
and  myself  as  executives  and  managers,  a 
manager  of  our  insurance  business  who  is 
financially  interested  in  this  separately  in¬ 
corporated  company,  and  fifteen  salesmen 


we  are  not  simply  a  management  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  if  you  were  to  analyze  our 
business  you  would  find  it  not  large  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  management  companies  in 
the  larger  cities.  We  consider  it,  however, 
an  integral,  necessary,  and  profitable  part 
of  our  whole  business.  As  have  many 
other  firms,  we  have  turned  our  attention 
to  the  management  field,  with  building  and 
financing  residences  waiting  for  better 
times  and  easier  money. 

We  have,  then,  the  problem  of  securing 
a  management  business  and  of  handling 
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Figure  2 — Property  Management  Department  of  Chamberlain,  Kirk,  and  Co.,  Inc. 


and  employees.  There  are  now  four  dis¬ 
tinct  departments — real  estate  sales,  prop¬ 
erty  management  and  rentals,  insurance, 
and  the  clerical  department,  each  with  its 
own  manager  and  personnel.  A  simple 
chart  of  this  organization  is  shown  herein 
to  visualize  our  organization.  Charting 
the  internal  organization  carefully  helps 
each  man  to  know  for  what  and  to  whom 
he  is  responsible. 

I  have  given  you  this  preliminary  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  might  understand  that 


it  properly  after  we  secure  it,  in  a  city  of 
150,000  where  for  generations  the  large 
property  owners  have  managed  their  own 
property  and  where  we  have  had  the  usual 
competition  from  trust  departments  of 
banks,  which  in  the  past  have  sought  to 
handle  the  real  estate  of  their  clients.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  break  the  ice.  Our 
present  management  business  is  varied  and 
includes  ten  apartment  buildings ;  seventy- 
seven  individual  residences;  a  two-story 
business  block  with  offices,  printing  estab- 
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lishments,  restaurant,  cleaning,  photogra-  esty,  financial  integrity,  and  ability  to  han- 
pher,  bowling  alleys,  and  stores;  a  four-  die  property  efficiently.  We  have  used  a 
story  office  building  catering  to  doctors;  few  display  ads  in  the  past,  and  have 
a  six-story  office  building  catering  to  large  secured  some  business  through  personal 
tenants,  such  as  the  City  Railway  Com-  solicitation  by  my  partner  and  myself. 
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Figure  3 — (Perforated  duplicate) 


pany  and  Insurance  Companies;  an  ice 
cream  factory ;  auto  sales  rooms ;  garages ; 
oil  stations ;  a  film  exchange  building ;  and 
a  farm  within  the  city  limits. 

We  have  secured  this  business  largely 
through  building  up  a  reputation  for  hon- 


Through  our  various  civic,  political,  and 
social  activities  in  the  city  we  have  met 
and  known  personally  most  of  the  large 
property  owners.  Much  of  this  business 
walks  in  the  front  door  without  direct 
solicitation.  We  know  the  small  apart- 
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ment  owner  through  the  apartment  own¬ 
ers  association.  We  learn  to  know  per¬ 
sonally  the  executives  of  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  insurance  companies.  We 
continue  to  build  a  reputation  as  special¬ 
ists  in  real  estate  management — selling 
the  idea  that  we  are  better  qualified  to 
rent  space  and  keep  it  rented  than  the 


either  case  it  won’t  cost  you  much  in  the  way  of 
wages.  But  such  procedure  will  likely  play  hobs 
with  the  works. 

Similarly,  you  can  turn  over  the  management 
of  property  to  a  bookkeeper  or  a  clerk  in  your 
office  and  think  you  are  saving  money.  But  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  pretty  rough  on  the 
property,  and,  even  worse,  you  will  never  know 
what  you  are  losing  in  income.  You  will  be  getting 
a  net  return  of  $1,000.00  or  $2,000.00  a  year  when 
you  might  perhaps  be  getting  $4,000.00  or  $5,000.00 
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RENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
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Figure  5 — (Perforated  duplicate) 


owner,  or  his  stenographer,  or  bookkeeper. 
Ten  years  ago  I  read  an  ad  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Fred’k.  A.  Schmidt  Company 
of  Cincinnati  which  I  often  recall  when  I 
am  trying  to  sell  our  management  service 
to  an  owner : 

“YOU  CAN  PUT  AN  OFFICE  BOY  IN  CHARGE 
OP  A  ROLLS-ROYCE,  and  you  can  let  your 
stenographer  repair  your  Gruen  watch,  and  in 


but  you  will  never  realize  the  situation  because 
you  will  have  no  standard  of  measurement  from 
one  year  to  another. 

Many  a  shrewd  business  man  who  will  allow 
only  a  high-priced  mechanic  to  look  after  his 
$4,000.00  or  $5,000.00  automobile,  will,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  entrust  the  management  of  property  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  minor  clerk 
in  his  office.  And  there  is  a  certain  executive  in 
town  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  managing 
personally  a  $300,000.00  corporation  who  yet  per- 
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mils  his  private  stenographer  to  manage  his  real 
estate  worth  over  $500,000.00. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  contrasts  “penny 
wise”  and  “pound  foolish,”  but  we  haven’t  the 
heart  to  draw  the  moral. 

Frankly,  we  have  spent  more  energy  han¬ 
dling  the  business  we  already  have  than 
we  have  spent  securing  new  business,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  keener  thrill  to  sell  or  get 
new  business.  Unless  one  is  equipped 


given  a  wide  latitude  in  determining  and 
handling  repairs.  He  supervises  the  va¬ 
rious  mechanics,  workmen,  and  custo¬ 
dians.  All  purchases  are  made  by  requisi¬ 
tion  through  his  office  and  considerable 
effort  is  given  to  secure  the  lowest  price 
on  supplies  and  equipment  for  our  clients. 
In  our  office,  our  maintenance  manager 
renews  many  apartment  leases  and  occa- 
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with  a  proper  organization  and  gives  the 
property  intelligent  attention  after  he  gets 
it,  the  thrill  will  have  an  unpleasant  re¬ 
verse  English  to  it. 

Operating  a  Management  Business 

The  personnel  of  this  department  con¬ 
sists  of  two  executives  and  managers,  my 
partner  and  myself,  who  in  addition  to 
determining  the  policies,  salaries  paid, 
commissions  paid,  and  engaging  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  are  active  salesmen.  The  solicita¬ 
tion  of  prospects  is  made  by  three  active 
rental  salesmen  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  securing  tenants.  One  devotes  his 
time  to  business  leases  only.  The  main¬ 
tenance  manager  is  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  various  properties,  and  is 


sionally  secures  new  tenants  through  his 
apartment  friends. 

Our  clerical  department — including  ac¬ 
counting,  bookkeeping,  collections,  steno¬ 
graphic  and  telephone  service — supplies  all 
of  the  departments  with  these  important 
services.  One  man  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  bookkeeping.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  his  reports  by  two  ste 
nographers,  one  of  which  is  the  general 
stenographer  for  the  office  and  the  other 
the  telephone  girl.  Both  are  high  grade 
girls  able  to  take  responsibility,  meet  the 
customers,  take  complaints,  and  receive 
payments  on  account.  A  simple  chart  of 
this  department  follows,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

In  a  general  real  estate  office  it  is  easy 
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to  make  clerks  out  of  the  officers  and 
salesmen,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  kill  salesmen’s  or  officer’s  time 
with  detail.  We  avoid  it.  The  efficiency 
of  this  department  reflects  itself  imme¬ 
diately  on  sales. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  personnel 
is  the  equipment.  We  keep  all  records  in 
fireproof  safe  files.  We  have  owners’ 
property  records  arranged  in  visible  slides 
in  the  best  grade  of  record  protection 
cabinets  obtainable.  The  flexible  account- 


by  month  or  period  of  total  rents  col¬ 
lected,  total  cash  disbursed,  total  commis¬ 
sions  charged,  amount  of  money  remitted, 
and  balance  held,  is  prepared  for  each 
owner.  This  is  a  valuable  record  as  one 
ledger  card  will  carry  a  complete  record 
for  each  owner  over  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  In  addition,  we  use  a  receipt 
and  distribution  record  for  the  larger 
properties  where  it  is  desirable  to  break 
down  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
owner.  All  rentals  are  set  up  on  an 

OWNERS  LEDGER 
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ing  machine  we  use  compels  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  everyone  who  sees  it  in  operation. 
It  concentrates  all  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  property,  visibly  arranged,  in 
one  place — rental  accounts,  collection  no¬ 
tices,  owner’s  ledger  sheets — at  one  glance 
an  owner  can  know  the  whole  setup  of  the 
property  income,  expenditures,  and  net  in¬ 
come.  We  can  give  an  owner  a  statement 
of  his  account  for  the  month,  a  resume  for 
the  year,  and  a  complete  statement  of  his 
tenants  records  on  any  day  without  delay. 

In  our  system  of  bookkeeping  we  are 
using  an  itemized  owner’s  monthly  receipt 
statement  and  an  owner’s  monthly  dis¬ 
bursement  statement.  A  tenant’s  ledger, 
having  all  information  relative  to  the 
premises  occupied,  is  made  for  each  ten¬ 
ant.  An  owner’s  ledger,  showing  a  recap 


accrual  basis  and  a  rental  bill  prepared 
monthly  for  each  tenant  in  four  copies, 
showing  amount  of  rent  due,  period  cov¬ 
ered,  any  past  due  rent  unpaid,  and  total 
amount  due.  These  bills  are  made  on  the 
bookkeeping  machine  which  automatically 
accumulates  a  separate  vertical  total  of  all 
bills  for  current  rent.  These  monthly 
statements  are  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
tenants  at  five  day  intervals  with  a  col¬ 
lector  following  up  by  the  tenth  day  after 
delinquency. 

We  are  filing  all  of  these  records  in 
Kardex  visible  equipment  properly  and 
simply  keyed)  for  delinquencies.  The 
advantage  of  complete  visibility  and  auto¬ 
matic  signalling  and  collection  follow-up 
is  noticeable,  particularly  in  waiting  on 
tenants  and  owners.  Once  during  each 


Figure  8 — (Printed  in  quadruplicate  accordion  fold) 
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operating.  We  then  make  our  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  owner,  keeping  him  regu¬ 
larly  advised  of  our  progress,  and  giving 
him  all  the  news,  good  or  bad,  promptly. 
Where  we  have  the  authority  we  proceed 
on  our  own  recommendations. 

We,  of  course,  secure  the  information 
about  the  fixed  expenses — mortgage,  in¬ 
terest,  expiration  dates,  tax  assessments, 
and  insurance  schedule.  Our  insurance 
department  immediately  surveys  the  prop- 
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day  all  rental  collections  are  posted;  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  posting  of  all  dis¬ 
bursements. 

This  system  is  simple  and  accurate  and 
does  not  absorb  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  profits  of  the  business.  The  plan  gives 
us  an  automatic  control  over  collections 
of  rents,  the  payment  of  expenditures, 
reducing  the  bug  bear  of  frequent  audits. 
A  simple,  understandable  sample  of  this 
system  is  made  up  as  a  sales  kit  to  show 


a  prospective  owner  how  we  would  keep 
the  records  of  his  property. 

Duties  and  Services 

We  have  discussed  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  given  a  brief  description  of  our 
accounting  system.  We  should  tell  of  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  personnel  and  services 
rendered  to  the  owners,  to  the  tenants, 
and  to  ourselves. 

When  we  take  over  a  property  we  care¬ 
fully  inspect  it  and  take  an  inventory  of 
the  fixtures,  furnishings,  and  supplies. 
We  secure  the  plans  of  the  building.  The 
rental  list  is  checked,  reviewed,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  rentals  charged  for  other  simi¬ 
lar  units.  We  give  the  whole  problem 
careful  study  to  see  what  expenditures  are 
necessary  for  repairs,  modernization,  and 


erty  and  in  many  instances  has  been  able 
to  suggest  methods  of  saving  on  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid,  many  times  simply  by  elimi¬ 
nating  over-insurance.  On  the  buildings 
under  our  management  we  have  the 
owners  cover  us  as  one  of  the  co-assured 
in  all  liability  and  compensation  policies. 
In  event  of  loss  we  are  protected,  as 
agents,  if  made  a  party  to  a  lawsuit.  The 
maintenance  department  works  with  the 
insurance  department  to  reduce  hazards 
in  the  property.  If  the  taxes  are  too  high 
we  seek  to  reduce  them  through  the  tax 
commission  and  courts. 

We  are  thorough  believers  in  keeping 
property  up,  in  making  it  look  attractive, 
in  seeing  that  help  is  properly  groomed 
and  mannered.  Lawns,  shrubbery,  and 
landscaping  are  important  around  apart¬ 
ments. 


*  «  * 


Re-Habilitation  and  Management  of  Farms  for 

Absentee  Owners 

By  C.  J.  Claassen 


Agriculture  is  an  art  which  will  enrich  those  who  diligently  prac¬ 
tice  it,  provided  they  understand  it;  but  if  they  do  not  understand  it,  it 
matters  not  how  hard  they  may  labor  at  it,  it  leaves  them  in  poverty” 

— Xenophen. 


Nationally  speaking,  the  income 
from  agricultural  production  in 
1933  was  about  $6,403,000,000.00 
(March,  1934,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.),  which 
is  24  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  This  roughly  averages  slightly 
over  $1,000.00  for  each  of  our  6  million 
farms  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
which  each  farmer  has  his  housing  and 
most  of  the  living  for  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Putting  alongside  this  the  fact  that 
58%  (’30  census)  of  our  farms  in  the 
United  States  are  entirely  debt-free  and 
conservatively  assuming  that  half  of  the 
remaining  42%  of  mortgaged  farms  are 
getting  along  even  in  these  times,  it  leaves 
nearly  5  million  farms  functioning  quite 
honorably  and  to  the  credit  of  themselves 
and  their  communities.  In  other  words, 
these  5  million  farms,  and  the  approxi¬ 
mately  25  million  population  they  repre¬ 
sent,  are  not  in  any  of  our  bread  lines,  nor 
on  any  of  our  public  charity  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  lists. 

Thus,  agriculture  is  not  the  mendicant 
industry  everybody  has  been  wanting  to 
make  it  the  last  15  years,  during  which 
time  a  tremendous  inflation  was  carried 
on  through  cheap  money  and  Government 
paternalism — resulting  in  the  correspond¬ 


ingly  greater  economic  cataclysm  through 
which  we  are  now  passing. 

The  farmer  who  has  been  attending  to 
his  farming,  like  every  other  level-headed 
and  sound-reasoning  business  man,  has  not 
done  so  badly  right  along  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  making  a  reasonably  good  living,  no 
matter  what  economic  storms  rage  about 
him. 

As  a  further  sidelight  of  the  farm  mort¬ 
gage  debt  of  our  country — approximately 
9  billion  dollars,  on  42%  of  our  farms — 
let  us  further  study  the  report  on  the  port¬ 
folios  in  which  these  mortgages  are  held. 

According  to  the  May  3,  1932,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  figures,  these 
mortgages  .are  held  in  the  following  ac¬ 
counts  : 


Life  Insurance  Companies . 23% 

Federal  and  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks . 19% 

Farmers . 15% 

Other  individuals . 15% 

Commercial  Banks . 11% 

Mortgage  Companies . 10% 

All  others .  7% 


The  interesting  figure  here  is  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  themselves  hold 
15%  of  their  own  mortgage  debt — or, 
roughly  speaking,  1  billion  350  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  it.  Thus,  when  25%,  or  surely  at 
the  worst  not  over  50%,  of  our  mortgages 
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may  perhaps  be  foreclosed — these  holders, 
unwilling  as  they  may  be — will  know  what 
to  best  do  with  them  and  how  to  absorb 
them  into  their  own  farm  holdings. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  farmers 
themselves  are  the  third  largest  class 
holding  their  own  securities,  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  farming  hasn’t  been  the  un¬ 
profitable  industry  so  many  people  insist 
on  making  it.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
last  15  years  of  farming,  and  not  today’s 
sub-normally  low  price  situation,  which  is 
truly  heart-breaking. 

More  people  are  worried  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  farm  prices  than  about  any  other 
single  phase  of  the  subject.  Many  of  them 
half  believe  that  we  are  on  a  new  per¬ 
manent  low  level.  I  suspect  these  are  the 
same  people  who  believed  five  years  ago 
that  we  had  reached  a  new  era  of  high 
price-levels  for  stocks,  bonds  and  commod¬ 
ities.  Whenever  the  cycle  swings  high  or 
low,  many  believe  it  is  a  new  level  to  be 
maintained.  Actually  these  gyrations  in 
due  time  right  themselves  before  going  on 
to  new  excesses  of  high  and  low. 

The  sixty-five-year  price  record  of  crops 
kept  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  the  story,  showing  that 
the  average  prices  on  Nebraska  farms  of 
the  three  major  grain  crops  during  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  are:  corn,  42 
cents;  wheat,  79  cents;  oats,  30  cents. 
Every  adult  among  us  has  seen  the  highs 
and  lows  on  either  side  of  these  averages. 
Right  now  the  Government  is  loaning  3 
cents  a  bushel  more  on  corn  than  the  long¬ 
term  average  to  Nebraska  farms — and 
most  people  expect  that  the  options  taken 
in  connection  with  these  corn  loans  will 
be  worth  money  before  they  expire.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  immediate  upshot,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  in  due  time  the  present  un¬ 
controllably  low  price-cycle  will  run  its 
course,  as  have  all  previous  cycles.  Then, 
also,  farm  values  will  improve  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  rise  in  crop  prices. 


Iowa  and  Nebraska  Farms 

Let  me  get  away  from  Government  sta¬ 
tistics  and  give  you  some  1933  farming- 
result  figures  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  of 
which  I  know. 

The  annual  report  for  1933  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Iowa  at  Des  Moines  shows  that  their  farm 
properties,  carried  on  the  books  at  $12,- 
359,537.00,  which  is  $76.74  per  acre,  in 
1932  yielded  3.35  per  cent  net,  and  in  1933 
the  net  was  3.89  per  cent  after  deducting 
all  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  taxes,  field 
supervision,  and  a  proportionate  share  of 
home  office  supervision.  The  Equitable,  I 
am  sure,  will  gladly  send  anyone  a  copy 
of  this  printed  report,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  read  and,  among  other 
things,  states  that  “Recent  trends  have 
shown  that  from  the  standpoint  of  perma¬ 
nent  values  there  are  no  better  securities” 
than  fertile  farm  lands. 

From  among  our  own  farms  which  we 
manage  for  our  clients  we  usually  select 
some  of  the  better  ones,  scattered  over  a 
700-mile-wide  territory  from  Floyd  Coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  to  Morrill  County,  Nebraska, 
and  have  their  rental  returns  tabulated  by 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant.  The  20 
farms  (see  page  166)  selected  for  1933  are 
located  in  19  different  counties  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  show  a  net  rental-re¬ 
turn  of  4.47%  from  our  1933  tenant¬ 
farming  operations  after  deducting  all 
taxes,  repairs  and  betterments,  clover  and 
other  legume  seeds  used  for  soil-fertility, 
and  the  insurance  on  the  buildings.  Four 
of  these  farms  are  valued  at  $100.00  an 
acre,  fourteen  at  $50.00  to  $90.00  an  acre, 
and  two,  in  the  lower  valuation  counties 
in  western  Nebraska,  at  $34.00  and  $44.00 
an  acre,  respectively.  Thirteen  of  these 
scattered  farms  are  located  in  Iowa  and 
netted  4.66%  on  an  average  valuation  of 
$84.51  an  acre. 


STATEMENT  OF  RENTAL  INCOME 
(1933  Crop  Year) 
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The  1932  farms  we  listed,  with  consid¬ 
erable  914c  corn  making  up  the  returns, 
netted  31/2%- 

During  the  last  two  decades  farming 
and  “farm  relief”  have  been  very  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  public  eye.  While  zealously 
attempting  to  work  out  their  solution,  the 
country’s  problem  of  the  investment  owner 
of  farm  land,  or  the  ever-increasing  in¬ 
voluntary  owner  of  the  “unwanted”  farm 
has  had  very  little,  if  any,  attention. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  book.  Mak¬ 
ing  Farms  Pay,  by  the  Macmillan  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York — which,  paren¬ 
thetically,  is  the  first  book  ever  written 
on  Group  Management  of  Farms — scores 
of  insurance  men,  bankers.  Realtors  and 
others  from  all  over  the  country  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  traveled  long  distances,  often  in 
delegations  of  several  people,  seeking  for 
a  closer  view  and  closer  information  about 
the  system  of  Group  Farm  Management 
we  have  developed  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  have  been  successful  with,  over  an 
area  covering  parts  of  7  middle  western 
states,  managing  over  1,000  farms,  aggre¬ 
gating  over  %  million  acres  and,  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  such  management,  selling 
several  hundred  of  them  for  real  money. 
Our  records  show  that  during  the  last  four 
years,  as  a  result  of  sound  and  economical 
management,  we  have  sold  nearly  V/i  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  farming  properties, 
of  which  over  half  was  paid  in  cash  by 
the  purchasers. 

Quite  naturally,  the  usual  inquiry  of  the 
bankers.  Real  Estate  brokers  and  others, 
who  have  come  from  Spokane,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and 
all  over,  is  about  how  our  plan  might  be 
applicable  to  their  own  territory  and  the 
methods  employed  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking. 

In  a  period  when  much  talk  of  “agri¬ 
cultural  depression”  has  caused  more  than 
considerable  agitation  among  economists, 
industrial  leaders,  politicians,  and  govern¬ 


ment  officials,  our  organization  has 
achieved  very  worth-while  results  in  mak¬ 
ing  hitherto  unproductive  farms  yield  bet¬ 
ter  returns  to  their  owners. 

These  results  have  been  obtained, 
largely,  through  the  following  factors  of 
systematic  management: 

1.  Highly  skilled  and  experienced  Held  men. 

2.  Selection  of  high-class  tenants. 

3.  Imparted  knowledge  of  proper  soil  prepara¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  use  of  good  seed. 

5.  Scientific  crop  rotation. 

6.  Efficient,  tactful,  but  firm  supervision,  free 
from  local  influences. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor,  writing  in  Country 
Gentleman,  says: 

“The  system  of  farming  that  will  best  control 
weeds  and  restore  and  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  is  also  the  one  that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  the  man  farming  it — and  also  for  the 
owner." 

The  owner  who  can  put  such  a  system 
into  effect  on  his  property  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction  toward  the  protection 
of  the  I  money  he  has  invested  in  the  land. 
In  due  time  he  will  arrive  at  a  point  where 
both  a  dependable  income  can  be  counted 
on  and  a  price-worthy  value  is  estab¬ 
lished.  The  only  object  of  an  investment 
of  any  kind  is  protection  of  the  principal 
and  the  return  of  a  proportionate  income, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  both  these  features 
are  entirely  possible  with  farm  land  that 
is  not  over-capitalized  and  has  a  reason¬ 
able  soil  responsiveness. 

Duties  of  the  Supervisor 

To  show  of  what  such  a  system  consists 
it  is  my  purpose  to  outline  the  operation 
of  our  Group  Management  Organization 
— which  does  what  the  owner  himself 
would  do  if  he  had  sufficient  time  and 
knowledge  and  the  managerial  ability. 

When  a  farm  is  handed  over  to  us  for 
management,  it  is  at  once  visited  by  the 
Supervisor  in  whose  territory  it  lies,  who 
makes  a  complete  and  thorough  survey. 
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rendering  to  the  owner  a  written  report 
and  a  complete  plat  of  the  crop  fields. 

Our  Supervisor  begins  his  work  with 
an  analysis  of  the  property.  Just  as  a 
diagnosis  by  a  skilled  physician  is  the  first 
step  in  beginning  the  restoration  of  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  health,  so  the  first  step  in  building 
up  a  farm  to  the  renewed  vigor  and  activ¬ 
ity  that  is  so  necessary  to  its  financial  suc¬ 
cess,  is  an  analysis  of  all  the  conditions 
surrounding  it. 

First,  the  land  is  plotted  and  a  map  is 
made  showing  each  field  in  detail.  The 
soil  is  tested  for  acidity  and  for  phosphate 
needs,  and  any  other  tests  that  appear  ad¬ 
visable  are  made.  The  improvements  are 
inspected,  appraised,  and  listed.  The  ten¬ 
ant’s  capabilities  and  equipment  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  also. 

The  immediate  tasks  are  to  discover  the 
exact  condition  of  the  farm  in  every  de¬ 
tail;  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  tenant; 
to  see  that  the  right  seeding  and  tilling 
methods  are  used ;  to  attend  to  soil  erosion 
troubles,  and  to  recommend  the  more 
pressing  improvements.  With  soil  condi¬ 
tions  analyzed,  the  proper  seed  selection 
is  arranged  to  fit  the  purposes  for  which 
the  farm  is  best  suited.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn, 
many  bushels  to  the  acre  difference  in 
yield  may  depend  on  the  choice  made. 
Based  on  the  results  of  such  analysis,  a 
simple,  sound  program  of  crop  rotation  is 
drawn  up,  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  farm. 

A  correct  tillage  and  cropping  program 
— vital  in  securing  the  best  results — is  out¬ 
lined.  Directing  the  tenant  to  plow  four 
inches  or  seven  inches  may  make  many 
bushels  difference  at  harvest  time.  With 
corn  planting  there  are  only  about  ten 
proper  days  when  this  should  be  done — 
the  proper  dates  depending  on  the  latitude. 
Each  week  of  delay,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  decreases  the  yield  about  5  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Two  weeks  of  delay  in  plant¬ 


ing  a  100-acre  corn  field  thus  means  a  loss 
of  1,000  bushels,  or  nearly  $450.00  at  even 
the  low  prices  at  this  time.  In  income  this 
would  represent  a  loss  of  6%  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  nearly  $8,000.00 

The  improvements  must  have  attention, 
too.  And  it  is  surprising  what  results 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  little  paint 
now  and  then,  a  new  hog  or  chicken  house, 
or  a  better  fence  to  replace  the  slovenly 
old  one.  Such  things  are  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  tenant 
morale  alone.  A  judiciously  supervised 
expenditure  on  this  account  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  On  a  certain  group  of  farms 
under  our  management,  the  increase  in  the 
“repairs  and  betterments  account’’  from  an 
average  of  $22.75  per  farm  in  1926  to 
$47.44  in  1927  played  a  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  part  in  more  than  doubling  the 
income  (from  $20,255.14  to  $42,354.67) 
during  the  same  period,  under  very  sim¬ 
ilar  crop  and  price  conditions.  The  tenant 
is  instructed  in  the  value,  not  only  to  the 
owner  but  to  himself  also,  of  keeping  the 
property  in  good  shape.  Under  competent 
supervision  he  keeps  the  buildings  in  good 
repair;  the  fields  squared  out;  the  fences 
in  first-class  shape;  and  the  weeds  cut 
along  the  fence  rows. 

The  tenant  himself  is  sized  up.  As  far 
as  is  possible  his  farming  ability  and 
knowledge  are  ascertained,  and  a  note  is 
made  of  his  equipment  and  livestock,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  kept.  If  he  meets  with  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  good  tenant,  and  expresses 
willingness  to  cooperate  for  the  betterment 
of  the  property  and  of  his  own  income, 
he  is  continued  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm. 

The  supervisor  stays  with  the  tenant 
long  enough  to  explain  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion,  to  be  sure  that  he  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  it,  and,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  to 
start  him  out  in  the  right  way.  There¬ 
after  he  makes  periodical  visits  at  stra- 
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tegic  times.  Through  the  year  it  is  as¬ 
sured  that  the  tenant  receives  a  good  farm 
periodical  and  he  is  furnished  from  time 
to  time  with  important  information  on  the 
various  phases  of  his  operation.  The 
rental  supervisors  have  no  stipulated 
periods  at  which  they  make  their  calls.  The 
possibility  of  surprise  is  an  effective  moral 
check  on  tenants  who  happen  to  be  un¬ 
troubled  with  an  excess  of  conscience. 
Yields  are  checked  in  the  field,  and  re¬ 
checked  after  harvest  and  a  crop  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  crops  is  sent  to  the 
owner  each  time  the  farm  is  visited. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  broad  outline 
‘  of  the  operation  of  good  group  manage¬ 
ment.  In  between  are  a  hundred  details 
which  must  be  looked  after — the  extent  to 
which  they  are  attended  to,  depending  on 
the  supervisor’s  sagacity  and  the  tenant’s 
I  thoroughness.  Each  farm  has  its  own  in- 
I  dividual  problems,  and  there  is  every  ne¬ 
cessity  for  good  judgment  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  supervisor.  Since  there 
can  be  no  good  judgment  without  proper 
information,  fundamental  knowledge,  and 
I  adequate  past  experience,  it  is  apparent 
I  that  these  qualifications  are  a  vital  re- 
[  quirement  of  a  good  rental  supervisor. 

j 

Qualifications  of  the  Farm  Manager 

[  And  right  here,  let  me  emphasize  that 
adequate  past  experience  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requirement.  An  astonishingly 
^  large  number  of  splendidly  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  cling  to  the  idea  that  “any  damn 
.  fool  without  any  brains  can  run  a  farm,” 
as  one  top  executive  of  an  outstanding 
?  New  England  insurance  company  ex- 

i  pressed  it  to  me  one  time.  It  is  no  doubt 

I  true  that  agriculture  yields  a  subsistence 
S  livelihood  to  a  larger  number  than  any 
other  vocation,  and  that  is  to  its  substan- 
I  tial  credit.  Yet,  that  practice  of  farming 
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which  will  produce  a  return  on  a  reason¬ 
able  capital  investment  is  a  horse  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color.  A  youngster  just  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  or  anyone  not  farm-bred,  and  thus 
lacking  the  intuitive  ability  to  distinguish 
between  a  capable  farmer  and  one  whose 
plow-shares  stand  un-oiled  over  night,  or 
whose  horses  are  turned  into  the  night-lot 
with  halters  on,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  similar  character-indicators,  can  not 
produce  satisfactory  results  as  a  farm 
manager. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 
prevailing  misconception  of  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  good  farm  manager. 

A  very  successful  banker  friend  of  mine 
wrote  me  as  follows  in  regard  to  a  farm 
management  position  for  his  son :  “My  son 
is  21  years  old,  a  strong,  healthy  boy,  six 
feet  two  and  one-half  inches  in  height  and 
a  graduate  of  our  Agricultural  College.  He 
has  followed  farm  employment  during  the 
summer  months  since  he  was  knee  high — 
four  summers  of  which  he  was  employed 
as  hired  man  with  successful  farmers. 
This  qualifies  him  from  the  practical  side 
of  farming.” 

If  you  were  a  middle-aged  tenant-farmer 
and  a  21-year-old  lad  with  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  would  drive  into  your  yard  and  start 
talking  with  you  about  better  cropping  and 
rotation  plans,  or  any  other  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  vital  farm-betterment  problems — 
how  would  you  feel  about  it?  You  can 
answer  this  question  yourself. 

I  will  lay  a  wager  that  half  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  lost  their  farms  through  fore¬ 
closure  left  their  spades  and  manure  forks 
standing  uncleaned  after  using  them.  This 
was  allowed  to  happen  only  once  on  our 
farm,  and  the  second  offense  meant  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  job  right  away— or  in  case 
of  one  of  us  children,  a  serious  executive 
session  behind  the  wood  shed. 
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By  Leigh  Gignilliat 


yrODERNIZING”  is  a  popular 
Ivl  these  days  and  has  come  to 

mean  everything  from  minor 
repairs  to  complete  replacements.  I  think 
all  of  us  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  a  property  in  good  condition.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  decided  to  abandon  a  property, 
maintenance  and  repairs  are  a  proper  op¬ 
erating  charge  and  should  no  more  be 
neglected  than  interest  or  taxes.  We  all 
know,  of  course,  that  much  maintenance 
and  repair  work  has  been  deferred  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  due  to  loss  of  income ;  but  this 
is  a  temporary  condition  and  one  which  we 
all  are  anxious  to  correct  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  have  much  to  say 
here  about  repairs  or  maintenance.  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  instead  largely 
to  unusual  or  capital  improvements  in 
property  which  cannot  properly  be 
charged  to  operation.  I  shall  attempt  to 
discuss  first  whether  now  is  a  proper  time 
to  make  such  improvements  and  shall  then 
give  several  actual  examples  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

In  my  contacts  with  property  managers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  find 
widely  differing  opinions  as  to  whether 
now  is  a  good  time  to  modernize.  One  ex¬ 
treme  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  a  Realtor  in  Baltimore  who 
manages  a  group  of  apartments  with  some 
400  rental  units.  In  his  letter  he  said :  “I 
don’t  know  but  what  modernizing  is  just  a 
quicker  way  of  losing  money  than  sitting 
back  and  doing  nothing.  There  is  no 
premium  paid  for  anything  above  normal 
these  days  because  people  haven’t  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.” 

That’s  one  extreme.  At  the  other  end  I 
might  cite  a  statement  made  recently  at  a 


meeting  of  the  Property  Management  Di- 
vision  of  the  New  York  City  Real  Estate 
Board.  The  speaker  on  this  occasion  said 
that  if  a  building  owner  believes,  after 
careful  investigation,  that  modernization 
would  earn  an  income  on  the  cost  of  mod¬ 
ernization  without  regard  to  the  money 
already  invested  in  the  property,  he  is 
economically  justified  in  going  ahead. 

That  is  a  pretty  strong  statem.ent;  and 
I  consider  it  especially  significant  because 
it  comes  not  from  one  interested  in  selling 
building  materials  or  bathtubs,  but  from 
the  vice-president — ^the  first  vice-president 
— of  one  of  the  largest  savings  banks  in 
the  country. 

I  might  say,  after  careful  study  of  this 
whole  problem,  that  I  personally  cannot 
agree  at  all  with  the  statement  of  the  first 
Realtor  and  while  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  agree  to  everything  the  second  says, 
I  am  inclined  in  that  direction. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  statements, 
there  are  two  courses  of  action  open  to  the 
owner  or  property  manager.  The  first  is 
to  do  nothing  in  the  hope  that  a  roseate 
future  will  again  bring  a  demand  for  old 
accommodations  at  rents  that  will  justify 
the  old  standards  of  value.  Without  wish¬ 
ing  to  seem  pessimistic  I  must  say  that 
such  a  hope  is  based  upon  certain  factors 
which  are  not — ^to  me  at  least — apparent. 

The  Population  Factor 

For  nearly  100  years,  up  until  1929, 
land  values  generally  in  this  country  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  and  so  continuously 
that  they  more  than  absorbed  the  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  old  buildings.  It  was  the  general 
practice  in  the  case  of  income  properties, 
particularly  the  smaller  properties,  largely 
to  overlook  the  building  itself  in  the  ex- 
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pectation  that  someday  the  site  could  be 
sold  for  a  bigger  and  better  improvement 
at  a  price  that  would  more  than  make  up 
for  the  building  loss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  future  we 
cannot  count  on  this  to  the  extent  we  have 
in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
count  on  increasing  population  to  come 
along  and  take  up  the  slack  in  real  estate, 
or  to  create  new  values  or  to  build  up  old 
ones.  This  is  not  a  popular  statement  I 
know,  and  I  regret  that  this  is  my  con¬ 
clusion  as  I  had  much  rather  be  more  op¬ 
timistic.  However,  recent  studies  indicate 
that  we  are  approaching  a  period  of  stabil¬ 
ized  population.  A  few  years  back,  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  held  said  that  stabilization 
would  come  about  1970.  Recently  they 
have  revised  their  estimates  sharply  down¬ 
ward;  and  some  are  now  saying  it  will 
come  by  1950.  Whatever  the  date,  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  anyone  who  has  gone  into  the 
problem  hardheadly  —  without  wishful 
thinking— can  help  but  see  the  trend.  It 
is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  if  there  is 
no  warrant  in  holding  on  to  obsolete  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  hope  that  increasing  popula¬ 
tion— or  increasing  land  values — will  ab¬ 
sorb  obsolescence — if  there  is  no  hope  in 
this — ^then  the  only  answer  lies  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  rehabilitation  or  modernization. 

I  believe  it  is  unwise  for  your  owners  to 
wait  for  increase  in  demand  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  rental  or  sales  price  for  real 
estate  that  has  become  obsolete  or  out  of 
date.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  see  such 
demand  for  a  long  time  at  rates  sufficient 
to  justify  the  old  values.  While  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  suggesting  that  you  may  disre¬ 
gard  the  old  investment  entirely,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  property  owners  need  some  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  direction.  I  believe  in  many 
cases  that  they  should  be  urged  to  write 
off  at  least  a  part  of  the  old  investment 
and  to  realize  that  land  value  today  is  an 
item  that  must  be  set  up  very  conserva¬ 


tively.  I  believe  they  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  the  idea  of  neglecting  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  property  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  make  a  profit  on  the  re-sale.  I 
believe — and  in  all  this  I  am  thinking  of 
insurance  companies  and  other  former 
mortgagees  as  well  as  individual  owners 
— ^that  they  should  be  urged  to  regard  their 
properties  as  something  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  on  their  hands  for  a  good  time 
to  come  and  hence  that  they  should  take 
the  long  range  operating  view,  rather  than 
the  speculative  re-sale  view. 

Many  people  bought  stocks  from  1926 
to  1929  without  any  regard  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  companies  back  of  them.  They 
expected  to  make  their  money  on  a  quick 
turnover  at  a  higher  price.  The  same  was 
true  to  a  lesser  extent  of  real  estate,  and 
it  is  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  certain 
owners  toward  real  estate  that  I  believe 
should  be  discouraged  for  their  own  best 
good.  I  believe  now  they  should  concern 
themselves  principally  with  what  their 
properties  can  be  made  to  earn  and  should 
be  prepared  to  make  further  capital  in¬ 
vestments  if  necessary  to  modernize  their 
properties  in  order  that  earnings  may  be 
brought  to  the  highest  point. 

Cases 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  what  modern¬ 
izing  should  be  done.  There  isn’t  a  lot 
that  I  can  say  on  this  because  conditions 
will  vary  so  in  every  case.  Every  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  law  unto  itself.  What  fits  one 
might  not  necessarily  fit  another.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  actual  examples 
of  modernization  projects  that  have 
proved  successful  and  that  illustrate  a  few 
typical  problems. 

First  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  three 
story  store  and  apartment  building  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  building,  though 
structurally  sound,  had  been  completed 
about  25  years  ago  and  little  had  been  done 
to  keep  it  in  shape.  It  was  in  a  district 
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that  had  changed  largely  to  business. 
Though  its  26  apartment  units  were  fairly 
well  filled,  the  tenants  were  not  of  a  good 
type  and  the  operating  loss,  after  taxes, 
but  before  interest  and  depreciation,  was 
running  about  $1,000.00  a  year. 

The  Realtor  who  handled  this  property 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  property  and 
the  neighborhood — ^the  first  step  of  course 
in  any  job  of  this  kind — and  recommended 
to  the  owner  that  the  upper  two  apartment 
floors  be  removed  and  that  the  four  ground 
floor  stores  be  completely  modernized. 
This  was  done,  with  the  result  that  new 
store  tenants  were  secured  on  more  fa¬ 
vorable  leases.  On  the  basis  of  present 
rentals,  the  property  will  pay  for  the  cost 
of  modernization  in  one  year  and  there¬ 
after  will  return  a  net  to  the  owner  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,500.00  a  year.  This  in 
place  of  a  deficit  of  $1,000.00  before  in¬ 
terest. 

The  main  trouble  here,  of  course,  was 
a  change  in  neighborhood — a  factor  which 
must  frequently  be  considered  in  bringing 
properties  up  to  date.  The  problem  was 
to  fit  the  improvement  to  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

My  second  example,  which  illustrates  a 
different  problem,  is  a  7-story  office  build¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  the  old  Portland  Block 
which  many  of  you  may  have  seen  and 
which  was  erected  in  1873.  In  1928,  de¬ 
spite  its  53  years,  this  property  still  had 
gross  earnings  of  $121,199.00,  which,  after 
operating  expense  of  $34,711.00  and  taxes 
of  $36,883.00,  showed  a  net  of  $49,604.00. 
Then,  in  1929,  came  the  well-known  de¬ 
pression.  Earnings  declined  progressively 
until  in  the  year  ending  April,  1933,  there 
was  a  deficit,  after  taxes  but  before  inter¬ 
est,  of  about  $5,000.00. 

The  Realtor  in  charge  of  this  property 
persuaded  the  owner  to  tear  down  the  old 
building  and  erect  a  new  two-story  tax¬ 
payer  with  offices  on  the  second  floor  and 
12  stores  on  the  first.  The  new  building 


was  completed  late  in  1933  and  by  April, 
1934,  was  fully  rented.  Gross  income  is 
now  approximately  $67,000.00.  This  is 
sufficient  to  pay  operating  expenses 
(which  are  only  about  25%  of  what  they 
were  for  the  old  building) ;  and  taxes, 
which  have  been  considerably  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smaller  improvement;  plus 
10%  amortization  and  a  5%  interest 
charge  on  the  cost  of  the  new  building; 
and  a  small  return  on  the  land.  The  store 
leases  are  all  on  a  percentage  basis,  hence 
income  should  improve  as  trade  picks  up. 

The  problem  here  was  that  the  upper 
stories  of  the  old  building,  due  to  loss  of 
tenants  to  newer  properties  and  low  rent¬ 
als,  could  not  carry  their  share  of  the  op¬ 
erating  costs,  nor  was  the  ground  floor  so 
designed  as  to  realize  the  maximum  return 
from  store  use.  The  solution  used  here 
would  apply  of  course  only  to  properties 
which  are  centrally  located.  If  the  prop¬ 
erty  had  not  been  in  a  good  retail  dis¬ 
trict,  the  only  solution  might  have  been  to 
tear  the  building  down.  Such  a  procedure 
I  would  certainly  include  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  of  “Modernizing.” 

Incidentally,  there  is  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  this  case.  The  Realtor  who 
handled  it  made  a  survey  of  the  Loop  dis¬ 
trict  of  Chicago  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  all  old  office 
buildings  in  Chicago — buildings  similar  to 
the  Portland  Block  which  are  obsolete  and 
losing  money — were  torn  down  or  replaced 
with  one  or  two  story  store  buildings,  two  ' 
important  results  would  be  accomplished. 
First,  as  in  the  case  above,  the  old  prop¬ 
erties  which  had  been  losing  money  would 
start  making  money,  or  at  least  reduce 
their  losses.  And  second,  the  newer  office 
buildings,  which  now  have  a  high  vacancy, 
would  gain  new  tenants  from  the  old  build¬ 
ings  and  hence  their  condition  would  be 
improved. 

My  third  example  is  very  brief.  A  12- 
story  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  New 
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I  York,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  found 
1  itself  with  about  a  50%  vacancy  and  with 
j  few  existing  tenants  indicating  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  renew  their  leases.  The  building 
had  three  apartments  on  each  floor  of  8, 
9  and  10  rooms.  On  the  advice  of  the  man¬ 
aging  agents  it  was  decided  to  cut  the 
apartments  into  smaller  units  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  former  size,  and  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  building  throughout.  This  was 
1  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000.00. 
I  Within  7  months  the  building  was  100% 
occupied  at  satisfactory  rentals. 

I  mention  this  case  because  it  indicates, 
as  other  figures  which  I  have  also  shown, 
that  in  most  cities  the  heaviest  demand  at 
the  present  time  is  for  smaller  apartment 
units.  This  seems  to  reflect  the  undou- 
j  bling  process  which  is  now  under  way. 
When  families  were  joining  up,  larger 

1  suites  were  in  greater  demand,  but  now 
that  they  are  unscrambling,  the  reverse 
appears  to  be  true.  Whether  the  present 
demand  will  be  permanent  is  another 
question.  While  the  size  of  families  on 
the  average  is  undoubtedly  getting 
smaller,  I  would  advise  caution  in  making 
expensive  structural  changes  in  a  building 
I  such  as  the  one  above. 

In  General 

Not  covered  in  the  examples  I  have 
P  given  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all 
cases — the  case  in  which  a  building  is  still 
a  proper  improvement  for  the  site  and 
the  neighborhood,  but  which  has  simply 
I  been  allowed  to  become  run  down  or  out 
of  date  as  to  equipment,  or  decorations,  or 
^  otherwise.  I  could  give  scores  of  actual 
examples  of  how  modernizing  has  helped 
to  revive  these  properties,  but  you  are  all 
familiar  with  them.  In  general  they  are 
much  alike.  In  one  case,  redecorating  may 
be  all  that’s  necessary ;  in  another  it  may 
*  be  new  refrigeration  or  ranges,  or  new 
carpets,  or  a  refurbishing  of  the  exterior, 
or  any  one  of  many  things.  I  would  like 


to  make  only  two  general  observations  on 
these  cases. 

The  first  is  that  rundown  buildings  at¬ 
tract  rundown  tenants — tenants  who  have 
a  habit  of  moving  from  building  to  build¬ 
ing  in  the  hope  of  beating  their  rent. 
Modernizing,  coupled  with  a  firm  renting 
policy,  has  often  proved  an  important  aid 
in  cleaning  out  this  type  of  tenant,  and  in 
putting  collections  on  a  better  basis.  A 
modern,  up-to-date  building,  in  addition  to 
attracting  better  tenants,  also  has  an  im¬ 
portant  psychological  effect  on  existing 
tenants  and  encourages  them,  as  has  often 
been  proved,  to  pay  up  more  promptly. 

My  second  observation  has  to  do  with 
the  type  of  modernization  expenditure 
tnat  is  most  helpful  to  a  building  in  cases 
where  there  is  very  little  money  to  spend 
— ^the  great  majority  of  cases,  unfortu¬ 
nately.  I  have  asked  a  number  of  agents 
what  are  the  most  important  things  that 
could  be  done  to  an  old  building  from  a 
renting  standpoint  (I  am  speaking  of 
apartments  now).  While  their  answers 
vary  considerably,  I  would  summarize 
them  briefly  by  saying  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  from  a  renting  standpoint 
IS  the  exterior,  next  the  public  spaces  in¬ 
side,  next  one  or  two  freshly  decorated 
apartments  to  show.  People  normally  take 
a  good  deal  of  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  the  building  in  which  they  live.  If  an 
agent  has  only  a  limited  amount  to  spend, 
he  should,  in  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  first  fix  up  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building — the  front  yard, 
walks,  and  entrance,  if  these  need  it —  then 
he  should  fix  up  the  lobby  and  public  halls 
and  stairways,  and  then  an  apartment  or 
so  to  show  a  prospect  how  his  apartment 
will  look. 

Single  Homes 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  sin¬ 
gle  homes,  though  a  lot  could  be  said 
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about  them.  Experience  of  the  leading 
life  insurance  companies  in  handling 
their  repossessed  properties  indicates,  I 
believe,  that  money  wisely  spent  on  mod¬ 
ernizing  will  make  a  profit  on  itself  in 
greater  sales  or  rental  prices. 

The  point  is  that  a  prospect  who  looks 
at  a  house  that  is  in  a  rundown  condition 
doesn’t  see  that  at  small  expense  he  could 
make  it  livable  and  attractive.  Say  the 
house  is  normally  worth  $8,000.00,  but  the 
plaster  is  cracked  and  scattered  about  the 
floor,  the  paint  is  peeling  off,  some  of  the 
fixtures  have  been  stolen.  The  prospect 
doesn’t  like  its  looks  and  won’t  pay  more 
than  $6,000.00  at  the  most.  However,  for 
$500.00  it  is  made  spic  and  span.  The 
prospect  now  likes  its  looks  and  is  willing 
to  pay  the  fair  normal  price.  If  you  want 
to  figure  it  one  way,  a  profit  of  $1,500.00 
has  been  made  on  the  modernizing  work. 

♦  ♦ 

Property  Manager 

PERSONALITY  is  a  big  asset  in  the 
management  of  property;  it  must  be 
used  in  the  renting  of  space  in  any 
kind  of  a  building,  whether  it  is  an  office 
building,  store,  or  apartment  structure. 
Personality  is  like  old  friendship,  it  never 
wears  out.  It  is  more  important  in  this 
business  than  any  one  thing  of  which  I 
know. 

A  property  manager  should  cultivate  a 
large  acquaintance,  belong  to  civic  asso¬ 
ciations  and  clubs,  and  keep  before  the 
public.  Contact  others  in  your  line  of 
business,  meet  with  them,  discuss  your 
problems,  and  you  will  find  that  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  spirit  will  get  you  more  in  the  long 
run  than  you  can  gain  by  keeping  your 


This  is  an  exaggerated  example,  perhaps, 
but  I  believe  it  illustrates  the  point. 

I  would  dislike  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  believe  every  building  should  be 
modernized.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  realize 
that  in  many  cases,  as  my  friend  from 
Baltimore  says,  it  may  be  only  a  quicker 
way  of  losing  money. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  there  is  much 
of  this  work  that  has  not  been  done  that 
should  be  done.  And  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  try  to  educate  property  owners  to 
realize  that  real  estate  is  something  which 
needs  more  careful  management  than  it 
has  had  in  the  past.  Profit  in  real  estate 
in  the  future  as  I  see  it  will  come  more 
and  more  from  income,  carefully  built  up 
and  nourished,  rather  than  from  specula¬ 
tive  re-sales.  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  it 
means  of  course  that  the  property  man¬ 
ager  will  be  an  increasingly  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  field. 

* 

Needs  Personality 

problems  to  yourself.  Help  the  other  chap, 
and  he  will  help  you.  Keep  up  a  prosper¬ 
ous  appearance.  Don’t  be  a  grouch. 

Never  belittle  the  other  fellow’s  prop¬ 
erty,  or  other  managers.  If  you  cannot 
say  a  good  word  for  him  or  his  property, 
don’t  say  anything. 

Personality  is  not  a  gift.  No  one  was 
born  with  it.  You  must  cultivate  it. 

You  cannot  be  a  good  manager  unless 
you  look  prosperous,  clean,  neat,  and  up- 
to-date  —  not  gaudy,  but  well  dressed. 
Everyone  can  look  well.  Looking  well  will 
keep  up  your  morale;  others  will  respect 
you,  and  prospective  tenants  will  be  glad 
to  meet  you  and  do  business  with  you. 

From  ‘‘Fundammtals  of  Property  Management,”  by  Thoi. 
P.  Danahey  in  Jieal  Estate  Practice  ( 19^9). 


Management  of  Properties  in  Receivership 

By  Kenneth  Cotton  Brown 


Receiverships  are  of  various 
kinds;  and  because  of  differences 
in  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  the 
suits  which  underlie  the  different  kinds  of 
receiverships,  it  is  important  that  the 
manager  or  the  receiver  know  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  particular  proceed¬ 
ings  in  which  he  is  employed  and  also 
something  of  the  nature  of  receiverships 
generally. 

Inasmuch  as  the  manager  is  also  often 
the  receiver,  and  because  a  manager  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  receiver  will  have,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  those  duties  of  a  receiver  herein  set 
forth,  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  “Receiver.” 

A  receiver  appointed  by  a  court  having 
proper  jurisdiction,  is  a  person  who,  by 
reason  of  such  appointment,  becomes  an 
officer  of  the  appointing  court  to  receive, 
collect,  care  for,  and  dispose  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  the  realization  from  the  property 
of  another  who  has  been  brought  under 
the  orders  of  that  court  by  the  institution 
of  proper  legal  action.  A  receiver  may 
find  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  real  estate 
manager  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  receiver¬ 
ship. 

In  the  so-called  “general  receivership,” 
which  is  a  proceeding  in  which  all  cred¬ 
itors  of  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  may 
take  part,  the  receiver’s  duties  as  a  real 
estate  manager  usually  will  be  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  since  the  general  re¬ 
ceiver  is  required  to  take  charge  of  all  of 
the  assets  of  the  defendant  against  whom 
the  proceedings  have  been  brought.  In 
such  cases  the  operation  of  real  estate  may 
be  incident  to  the  operation  of  a  business 
located  in  the  property  which  he  will  man¬ 
age.  Examples  of  such  a  case  are:  Re¬ 
ceivership  of  a  corporation  occupying  part 
of  the  space  and  owning  the  entire  build¬ 


ing  in  which  it  is  located ;  the  receivership 
of  a  corporation  operating  a  chain  of 
hotels. 

Special  Receivers 

There  are  certain  cases  of  special  re¬ 
ceiverships  where  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  is  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
a  specified  duty.  When  a  special  receiver 
is  required  to  operate  real  estate  he 
usually  will  do  so  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  the  court  and  usually  will 
find  that  his  duties  are  clearly  defined  by 
the  court.  A  foreclosure  receiver  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  special  receiver.  His  duties  have 
come  to  assume  something  of  a  routine 
nature.  He  is  appointed  usually  at  the 
instance  of  the  mortgagee  or  the  trustee 
and,  while  he  is  a  distinterested  person  as 
far  as  the  proceedings  are  concerned,  he 
is  nevertheless  appointed  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  security  provided  by  the  bor¬ 
rower  during  the  time  required  by  the 
lender  to  realize  on  that  security  through 
proper  legal  proceedings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  in  a 
suit  to  foreclose  is  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  property  pending  a 
determination  of  the  suit.  In  order  to 
accomplish  protection  and  preservation  in 
some  cases  the  receiver  may  have  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  business  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
duties,  as  for  instance  a  hotel. 

When  a  receiver  has  been  properly  ap¬ 
pointed,  his  possession  of  the  property 
which  he  is  to  preserve  and  protect,  is  not 
to  be  disturbed  except  by  proper  order  of 
the  appointing  court.  Receivers  and  man¬ 
agers  should  keep  this  constantly  in  mind, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  receiver 
has  been  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the 
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holder  of  a  junior  lien.  Until  an  order 
extending  the  receivership  has  been  en¬ 
tered,  the  lien  holder  at  whose  instance  the 
receiver  was  appointed  is  entitled  to  have 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  property  applied 
in  reduction  of  his  debts,  regardless  of  the 
priority  of  his  encumbrance.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  general  receivership,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  operation  will  be  applied 
equitably  to  all  creditors  who  may  become 
parties  to  the  receivership  proceedings  by 
filing  claims  for  the  amounts  due  them,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  estate  may  be  mortgaged  prop¬ 
erty,  unless  and  until  the  mortgagee,  to 
protect  his  interest,  obtains  authority 
from  the  court  controlling  the  general  re¬ 
ceivership  to  proceed  with  a  foreclosure 
suit.  The  foreclosure  thus  instituted  will 
result  in  an  extension  of  the  receivership 
case.  When  such  extension  is  made,  the 
receiver  should  exercise  great  care  in 
segregating  the  proceeds  from  the  mort¬ 
gaged  property.  In  fact,  a  receiver  should 
ascertain  whether  real  property  in  his 
charge  is  subject  to  any  liens  and  if  such 
is  the  case,  he  should  account  carefully  for 
the  proceeds  from  such  property,  since 
even  those  proceeds  accruing  prior  to  the 
institution  of  foreclosure  proceedings  may 
be  subject  to  litigation. 

In  case  a  junior  lien  is  being  foreclosed 
and  a  senior  lien  holder  later  institutes 
foreclosure,  the  same  principles  will 
apply.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  fore¬ 
closure  suit  involving  a  single  piece  of 
property,  the  accounting  and  segregation 
of  funds  will  not  present  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem. 

When  a  receiver  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a  piece  of  property,  the 
tenants  therein,  insofar  as  their  tenancy 
is  concerned,  become  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  when  they  have  once 
paid  rent  to  the  receiver.  Rents  accruing 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  are 


the  property  of  the  mortgagor  and,  if  col¬ 
lected  by  the  receiver,  should  be  carefully 
accounted  for. 

Dual  Function  of  the  Receiver 

The  receiver  managing  real  estate  in 
foreclosure,  although  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  is  in  fact  responsi¬ 
ble  through  the  court  to  two  masters— 
the  complainant  and  the  defendant,  whose 
interests  are  often  in  conflict.  The  com¬ 
plainant,  who  has  had  the  receiver  ap¬ 
pointed,  promptly  upon  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  will  desire  the  proceeds 
from  the  property  to  be  applied  to  the 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defend¬ 
ant  will  desire  to  have  the  proceeds  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  and 
after  foreclosure  sale  usually  will  ask  that 
the  proceeds  be  applied  against  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  if  any.  The  complainant  will 
often  desire  to  continue  to  have  the  funds 
put  back  into  the  property  in  the  form  of 
up-keep  and  improvements. 

A  point  of  difference  between  the 
parties  and  the  receiver  may  arise  over  the 
leases  which  the  receiver  may  wish  to 
make.  The  receiver,  whose  knowledge  of 
such  matters  should  be  sound,  frequently 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  actions  in 
recommending  and  contracting  leases.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  receiver 
present  all  leases  to  the  court  for  approval 
before  they  are  definitely  signed.  This 
caution  applies  particularly  to  leases 
which  may  encumber  the  property  after  I 
the  period  of  redemption  has  expired. 

All  expenditures  for  whatever  purpose, 
except  the  most  ordinary  and  routine,  are 
subject  to  the  same  sort  of  attack  as  leases 
and  for  the  same  reasons  they  should  be 
presented  to  the  court  for  approval  before 
a  definite  commitment  is  made.  Certainly 
no  major  expenditures  should  ever  be 
made  without  the  court’s  approval. 

The  receiver  should  understand  that  in 
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submitting  matters  to  the  court  for  ap¬ 
proval  he  is  in  fact  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit  in  advance  of 
commitments.  In  this  manner  the  re¬ 
ceiver  protects  himself  and  the  court 
which  he  was  appointed  to  serve.  This 
caution  and  procedure  will  relieve  him 
from  the  criticism  which  might  follow  in 
those  cases  where  the  court's  approval  has 
not  been  gained. 

Occasionally  the  receiver  will  find  that 
the  property  which  he  is  required  to  man¬ 
age  will  be  unable  to  produce  sufficient 
income  to  meet  its  operating  expenses.  In 
such  cases,  immediately  the  situation  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  the  receiver  should  ac¬ 
quaint  the  court,  and  through  the  court, 
the  parties  to  the  suit,  with  the  facts,  and 
submit  his  recommendations.  The  court 
may  authorize  the  receiver  to  issue  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  When  properly 
authorized  these  certificates  are  evidence 
that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  the  amount  specified.  If  insufficient 
funds  are  available  the  holders  of  certifi¬ 
cates  are  entitled  only  to  share  pro  rata 
unless  the  court  has  specified  that  in  de¬ 
fault  of  payment  in  full  the  certificates 
become  a  lien  on  the  property  senior  and 
prior  to  the  lien  in  foreclosure. 

When  a  receiver  operates  a  property 
under  foreclosure  of  a  junior  lien,  it  is  his 
duty  to  inform  the  court  of  the  financial 
requirements  and  status  of  all  senior  liens, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  authority  to  meet 
these  requirements  when  due.  He  should 
never,  even  in  the  case  of  taxes,  proceed 
to  meet  any  requirements  without  proper 
authority. 

Personal  Property 

A  receiver  appointed  under  the  fore¬ 
closure  of  a  real  estate  mortgage  does  not 
come  into  possession  of  personal  property 
except  when  the  real  estate  mortgage  con¬ 


tains  proper  chattel  mortgage  provisions 
or  where  the  same  receiver  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  simultaneously  under  foreclosure 
of  both  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages, 
or  where  the  chattel  mortgage  is  given  to 
the  mortgagee  as  additional  security  and 
covers  chattels  located  in  the  property  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  real  estate  mortgage.  When 
a  receiver  is  appointed  under  a  mortgage 
having  chattel  mortgage  provisions  or  a 
simultaneous  foreclosure  of  the  chattel 
mortgage  with  the  real  estate  mortgage, 
his  first  duty  in  respect  to  the  personal 
property  is  a  complete  and  detailed  inven¬ 
tory.  This  also  applies  when  a  receiver 
finds  personal  property  in  his  custody  be¬ 
cause  of  its  situation  in  the  real  estate  for 
which  he  has  been  appointed.  In  the  latter 
case  an  inventory  is  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  protection — without  it  he  is  unable 
successfully  to  combat  allegations  of  negli¬ 
gence,  etc.,  should  the  owner  of  the  chat¬ 
tels  attempt  to  prove  loss. 

In  cases  where  persona!  property  comes 
into  the  receiver’s  custody  where  such  per¬ 
sonalty  is  not  under  foreclosure  of  a 
chattel  mortgage,  the  receiver  should  not 
attempt  to  determine  title  to  the  per¬ 
sonalty.  If  claim  is  made  by  persons  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  title,  such  claimants  should 
be  required  to  present  their  evidence  to 
the  court  in  the  form  of  a  reclamation 
petition,  the  receiver  to  abide  by  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  court  resulting  from  such 
petition.  This  would  also  apply  to  per¬ 
sonal  property  claimed  under  conditional 
sales  agreements,  chattel  mortgage,  etc. 
Examples  of  such  possible  claims  are 
mechanical  refrigeration,  furnishings  in 
furnished  apartments,  gas  ranges,  etc. 

In  the  handling  of  a  number  of  receiver¬ 
ships  presenting  a  wide  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions,  the  writer  developed 
a  routine  which  is  entirely  suitable  in  the 
average  foreclosure  receivership.  This 
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routine  has  been  used  successfully  in  many 
hundreds  of  cases.  It  is  as  follows : 

Upon  notice  of  appointment  the  receiver: 

1.  Obtains  copy  of  order  of  appointment. 

2.  Piles  bond  and  acceptance  of  appointment. 

3.  Determines  whether  complainant’s  bond,  if 
required,  has  been  filed  and  approved.  (Note: 
Never  take  possession  of  property  until  the  com¬ 
plainant’s  bond  is  approved,  unless  such  bond  is 
not  required.) 

4.  Proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  property. 

(a)  Serve  notice  of  appointment  on  all  ten¬ 
ants. 

(b)  Obtain  landlord’s  copy  of  all  leases. 

(c)  Learn  rent  status  of  all  tenants. 

(d)  Obtain  complete  insurance  information. 

5.  Make  a  complete  inspection  of  the  property. 
(Note:  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  a 
printed  or  mimeographed  form  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  taking  possession  and  inspecting  the 
property.  On  this  form  is  recorded  all  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  obtained.) 

6.  File  preliminary  report  with  the  court  to 
include: 

(a)  Detailed  description  of  the  physical 
property,  with  recommendations  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  cost  of  such  recommended  re¬ 
pairs. 

(b)  Report  of  tenancy,  including  names, 
space  occupied,  rental  rate,  lease  ex¬ 
pirations,  and  status  of  the  rent  account 
of  each  tenant. 


(cj  Report  any  existing  contracts,  with 
recommendations  as  to  continuance  or 
discontinuance  and  any  contracts  de¬ 
sired,  such  as  exterminating,  etc.,  with 
cost  of  each. 

(d)  An  estimate  of  the  income  and  expense. 

(e)  Complete  insurance  information,  with 
recommendations  for  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  coverage. 

(f)  Inventory  of  personal  property. 

(g)  Payroll,  including  janitor  and  all  other 
employes. 

(h)  Rent  value  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
equity  owner  if  he  is  in  residence  in  the 
building. 

If  this  preliminary  report  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  the  receiver  will  find  that  he  has  a 
point  from  which  Tie  can  orient  the  entire 
progress  of  the  receivership.  Further,  by 
well-considered  recommendations  in  this 
report  he  will  protect  himself  against 
claims  of  negligence  and  extravagance. 

After  the  initial  report  has  been  filed, 
the  receiver  will  put  into  effect  any  orders 
of  the  court  based  upon  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  will  proceed  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property  as  would  any  man¬ 
ager  of  real  estate,  save  for  the  various 
points  covered  above. 


Obligations  and  Liabilities  of  Property  Managers 


By  George  ] 

Property  Managers,  insofar  as  le¬ 
gal  consequences  are  concerned, 
should  be  divided  in  two  classes : 
those  employed  on  a  salary,  creating  the 
relationship  of  Employer  and  Employee; 
and  those  working  on  a  commission,  cre¬ 
ating  the  relationship  of  Principal  and 
Agent.  The  salary  and  the  commission  are 
not  the  only  factors  in  determining  the  re¬ 
lationship,  and  not  even  the  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  factors,  but  are  the  generally  de¬ 
termining  criteria.  The  two  classes  need 
not  be  considered  separately ;  but  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  distinction  in  mind  so  as  to 
observe  and  comprehend  a  divergence  of 
obligations  and  liabilities  when  they  ap¬ 
pear. 

It  may  contribute  to  our  general  knowl¬ 
edge  to  define  and  distinguish  between  an 
employee  or  agent  and  an  Independent 
Contractor.  If  I  employ  you  to  paint  my 
house  for  $5.00  a  day,  you  are  my  em¬ 
ployee.  I  may  direct  and  instruct  you,  and 
discharge  you  if  I  wish.  If  I  pay  you 
$100.00  for  the  job,  you  are  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  Contractor.  I  have  no  right  to  direct 
and  instruct  you,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
discharge  you.  In  the  one  case  I  control 
you  and  in  the  other  case  I  do  not.  In 
the  one  case  I  am  liable  for  your  negli¬ 
gence,  and  in  the  other  I  am  not.  One  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  Independent  Contractor  rule 
is  to  be  noted :  when  an  owner  of  property 
permits  a  nuisance  to  be  maintained  on  his 
property,  he  is  ordinarily  liable,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  is  done  by  an  Independent  Con¬ 
tractor.  A  nuisance  is  permitting  the 
property  to  be  maintained  in  an  unusually 
dangerous  condition. 

The  duty  of  the  Property  Manager  is 
toward  three  classes  of  persons : 

1.  Public  or  Third  Persons. 
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2.  Tenants  or  Guests. 

3.  Employer  or  Principal. 

The  Public  and  Third  Persons  are  syn¬ 
onymous  expressions,  and  refer  to  per¬ 
sons  not  standing  within  a  contractual  re¬ 
lationship,  such  as  a  tenant  or  a  guest. 

The  Public  is  classified  into  two  classes : 

A.  Trespassers. 

B.  Invitees. 

Trespassers 

A  trespasser  is  one  unlawfully  upon  the 
premises,  not  unlawful  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  any  evil  intent  or  design,  but  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  on  the 
premises.  This  class  includes  beggars, 
peddlers,  and  solicitors  who  come  upon 
the  premises  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  a  Property 
Manager  owes  no  duty  to  a  trespasser 
other  than  that  of  refraining  from  wilfully 
injuring  him.  If  the  trespasser  is  injured 
by  the  negligence  of  the  Property  Man¬ 
ager,  or  even  by  the  gross  negligence  of 
the  Property  Manager,  he  cannot  recover. 
He  may  fall  down  an  elevator  shaft,  or 
break  through  the  floor,  but  having  no 
business  on  the  premises,  he  entered  at  his 
own  risk.  The  Property  Manager  cannot 
assault  him,  nor  even  slander  him,  nor  in 
any  manner  wilfully  injure  him.  In  a 
case  where  some  sneak  thief  entered  and 
filched  a  bottle  of  milk,  it  would  be  a 
wilful  injury  to  put  poison  in  the  milk. 
It  would  be  a  wilful  injury  to  set  any  kind 
of  trap,  or  leave  a  trap  door  open  pur¬ 
posely,  or  to  string  a  wire,  difficult  to  see, 
over  a  lawn. 

The  Property  Manager  is  permitted  to 
eject  a  trespasser  from  the  premises,  us¬ 
ing  such  force  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
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if  he  uses  excessive  force,  his  employer  as 
well  as  him  will  be  liable  for  damages. 

Slight  negligence  may  increase  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  wilfulness  and  even  into  mal- 
lice  by  degrees,  and,  therefore,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  difference, 
and  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine 
if  it  is  a  case  of  gross  negligence  or  of 
wilfulness. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  wilfulness 
does  not  necessarily  require  a  desire  or 
will  to  injury,  but  it  may  be  an  act  done 
in  disregard  of  life  or  limb.  A  Property 
Manager  may  be  removing  some  debris 
from  the  roof,  and  some  trespassers  may 
be  loitering  below.  He  may  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  will  or  desire  to  injure  them,  but 
if  he  threw  it  down,  it  would  be  an  act  in 
such  utter  disregard  of  life  and  limb,  that 
it  would  be  regarded  as  wilful. 

An  exception  should  be  noted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  trespassers,  and  that  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  attractive  nuisances.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  nuisance  is  some  machinery  or  scaf¬ 
folding,  or  instrumentality  that  is  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  children  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  and  inhuman  to  expect  them  to 
refrain  from  playing  with  the  same.  The 
maintenance  of  an  attractive  nuisance  is 
regarded  as  an  invitation  to  children,  and 
they  are  not  regarded  as  trespassers.  This 
doctrine  originated  with  turntables  on 
railroads,  and  has  been  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  many  other  instrumentalities. 

Invitees 

An  invitee,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  one 
who  is  invited  to  come  on  the  premises. 
A  tenant  in  your  building  has  the  right 
to  have  friends  call  on  him,  and  to  have 
delivery  men  deliver  goods.  Such  persons 
are  invitees  and  not  trespassers.  They 
are  invited  or  permitted  to  come  upon  the 
premises. 

The  Property  Manager  owes  an  invitee 
the  duty  of  exercising  reasonable  care  so 
as  not  to  injure  him. 


Reasonable  care  is  such  care  as  an  or¬ 
dinarily  prudent  Property  Manager  would 
have  exercised  in  the  same  situation  and 
in  a  like  circumstance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  definition 
is  very  flexible  and  necessarily  leaves  room 
for  considerable  controversy  as  well  as 
feeling  and  prejudice  to  enter  into  the 
transaction. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  if  a 
certain  person  is  a  trespasser  or  an  in¬ 
vitee.  Suppose  I  go  into  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  to  sit  down  and  rest.  Suppose  the 
janitor  takes  a  friend  along  to  keep  him 
company.  Suppose  a  mother-in-law  visits 
a  tenant  and  he  had  hoped  never  to  see 
her  again? 

It  is  just  impossible  for  the  law  to  define 
everything  rigidly.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is 
one  of  the  boasts  of  the  common  law  that 
it  is  flexible  and  adaptable  to  new  and 
ever-changing  situations. 

Tenants  and  Guests 

Now  we  come  to  the  duty  of  the  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  to  a  Tenant  or  Guest.  If 
the  building  is  operated  as  a  hotel,  the  oc¬ 
cupants  are  guests  and  not  tenants. 

The  duty  of  a  Property  Manager  to  a 
guest  comes  under  the  subject  of  Inn¬ 
keepers,  and  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
separate  paper.  Suffice  it  to  make  one 
sweeping  statement.  One  who  holds  him¬ 
self  out  to  the  public  as  accommodating 
all  transients  who  apply  is  an  Innkeeper 
or  Hotelkeeper.  Those  stopping  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  the  place  are  guests,  but  those 
stopping  permanently  are  tenants.  The 
Property  Manager  is  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
fuse  any  guest  accommodations  if  he  can 
furnish  the  same,  nor  is  he  permitted  to 
discriminate  as  to  price  or  service.  In  re¬ 
turn  the  Innkeeper  has  a  lien  on  his  guest’s 
baggage  for  the  money  due  for  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  can  informally  lock  out  or 
eject  the  guest  for  a  failure  to  pay  the 
same. 
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A  Property  Manager  owes  a  tenant  the 
duty  of  keeping  such  parts  of  the  premises 
as  are  used  in  common  by  two  or  more  ten¬ 
ants  in  good  state  of  repair,  so  that  the 
tenant  will  not  be  injured.  Observe  that 
this  is  not  an  absolute  duty.  The  landlord 
does  not  insure  the  safety  of  the  tenant, 
but  the  duty  is  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
to  keep  the  premises  in  a  reasonably  safe 
condition. 

The  tenant  must  keep  the  premises  oc¬ 
cupied  by  him  in  repair. 

The  Property  Manager  owes  the  tenants 
the  duty  of  not  permitting  any  part  of  the 
premises  to  be  used  for  an  immoral  or  il¬ 
legal  purpose,  because  that  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  eviction,  and  give  the  other 
tenants  the  right  to  disregard  their  leases 
and  surrender  possession  of  their  apart¬ 
ments  without  liability. 

The  Property  Manager  should  never 
forcibly  evict  or  lock  out  a  tenant,  because 
this  may  be  considered  a  trespass,  and 
subject  both  the  landlord  and  the  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  to  severe  damages.  A  Forc¬ 
ible  Entry  and  Detainer  Suit  should  al¬ 
ways  be  resorted  to. 

A  Property  Manager  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  juries  are  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  tenants,  and  should  avoid  threat¬ 
ening  tenants,  and  above  everything,  lay¬ 
ing  hands  on  them,  because  a  stick  will 
be  exaggerated  into  a  bludgeon,  a  twig 
into  a  whip,  and  a  penknife  into  a  dagger. 

There  is  no  duty  not  to  discriminate 
against  tenants.  A  Property  Manager  has 
the  right  to  refuse  a  tenant  because  he  is 
white  or  because  he  is  not  white,  because 
he  is  too  fat  or  too  thin,  or  because  he  has 
too  much  hair  or  none  at  all,  and  for  any 
reason  whatever,  except  that  he  has  chil¬ 
dren.  The  latter  was  by  Statute  enacted 
when  flats  were  scarce.  It  is  probably  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Employer  and  Principal 

Coming  to  the  duty  of  a  Property  Man¬ 


ager  to  his  Employer  or  Principal,  the 
first  duty  is  that  of  Loyalty. 

An  agent  owes  loyalty  to  his  principal ; 
an  employee  owes  loyalty  to  his  employer. 

It  is  a  violation  of  this  principle  to  have 
any  other  agency  or  employment  incon¬ 
sistent  or  in  conflict  with  your  duties. 

It  is  a  violation  of  this  principle  not  to 
inform  your  principal  or  your  employer 
of  any  knowledge  that  comes  to  you  in 
connection  with  the  business  that  is  im¬ 
portant  for  him  to  know. 

It  is  a  violation  of  this  principle  for  the 
Property  Manager  to  commingle  any  of 
the  funds  of  the  principal  or  employer 
with  his  own  funds,  because  this  may 
make  him  liable  for  Embezzlement. 

It  is  a  violation  of  this  principle  to  be 
dishonest — which  is  so  self-evident  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it. 

A  Property  Manager  owes  to  his  prin¬ 
cipal  or  employer  the  duty  of  having  and 
exercising  such  skill  and  knowledge  as  an 
ordinarily  prudent  and  experienced  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  should  have  possessed  and 
exercised.  He  cannot  absolve  himself  from 
legal  liability  by  saying  “I  didn’t  know 
any  better,”  because  he  is  supposed  to 
know. 

The  Property  Manager  should  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  best  form  of  lease 
available,  and  use  the  same.  He  should 
check  carefully  on  the  character  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability  of  the  prospective  tenants.  He 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  serving  Distress  Warrants,  so  that 
he  can  attend  to  the  same  without  loss  of 
time  in  case  of  emergency. 

Personal  Liability 

Now  I  shall  deal  with  some  situations 
where  the  Property  Manager  may  be  per¬ 
sonally  liable  for  damages.  In  order  to 
do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  negligence 
into  three  classes:  non-feasance,  misfeas¬ 
ance,  and  malfeasance. 
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Non-feasance  is  failure  to  do  something 
that  one  ought  to  do.  Misfeasance  is  do¬ 
ing  something  that  one  ought  to  do,  but 
doing  it  in  an  improper  manner.  Malfeas¬ 
ance  is  doing  an  improper  or  wrongful 
thing.  I  know  that  these  definitions  are 
general,  and  do  not  convey  any  specific 
ideas,  but  they  do  give  us  a  little  outline 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  is  personally  liable  for  mis¬ 
feasance  and  malfeasance.  A  Property 
Manager  would  not  be  liable  personally 
for  any  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  de¬ 
fective  structure  of  the  buildings,  and  his 
personal  liability,  to  a  large  extent,  would 
depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  Property 


Reflection  Value  of 

The  coloring  effects  used  in  offices  de¬ 
termine  the  efficiency  which  can  be 
obtained  as  regards  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  light  which  is  reflected  from  the 
paint^  surfaces  in  an  office.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chart  illustrates  the  reflection  value  of 
various  colors  and  indicates  the  shadings 
which  should  be  utilized  to  maintain  effi¬ 
cient  lighting  conditions  in  offices: 

Reflection  Reflection 

Color  Factor  Color  Factor 

Paper  white  .  Shell  pink  .  49% 


Manager  and  the  exclusiveness  of  his  man¬ 
agement. 

A  Principal  is  not  liable  for  the  wrongs 
of  his  agent  in  the  management  of  the 
real  estate,  but  an  employer  is  liable  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  his  employee 
in  performing  his  duty.  If  the  Property 
Manager  should  eject  a  tenant,  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  be  liable.  If  he  gets  into 
altercation  with  a  tenant  about  the  rent 
and  assults  the  tenant,  the  employer  is 
liable,  but  if  he  gets  into  altercation  with 
a  tenant  or  anyone  else  on  the  premises 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  premises 
or  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  em¬ 
ployer  will  not  be  liable,  but  the  Property 
Manager  will  be  personally  liable. 

*  * 


Various  Paint  Colors 


Ivory  white  . 

.  78% 

Bright  sage  green  48% 

Pearl  gray  . . 

-  74 

Buff  stone . 

.  42 

Caen  stone  . . 

-  73 

Dark  gray . 

.  39 

Ivory  . 

-  71 

French  gray  . . . 

.  38 

Lichen  gray 

....  69 

Pale  azure  . 

.  38 

Light  gray  . . 

....  67 

Tan,  dark  . 

.  35 

Ivory  tan  . . . 

....  64 

Sky  blue  . 

.  35 

Satin  green 

....  61 

Olive  green  .... 

.  20 

Silver  gray  . 

....  57 

Cardinal  red  . . . 

,  18 

Buff . 

....  54 

Forest  green  . . . 

.  18 

Pale  a  z  u  re 

and 

Dark  blue-grray . . 

..  17 

white  . 

....  53 

From  “Modernization  of  Business  Property,”  by  W.  E, 
Malm,  in  Real.  Estate  Practice  (tgig). 


Ideas  Worth  Considering 

Showing  Apartments 


Here  is  a  plan  that  we  have  used 
successfully  during  the  past  year 
in  our  buildings.  These  apartment 
buildings  consist  of  furnished  kitchenettes 
and  apartment  hotels  embracing  about 
eleven  hundred  units. 

In  order  to  acquaint  more  prospects 
with  our  buildings  we  instituted  a  rental 
department  consisting  of  a  rental  man¬ 
ager  and  several  men  with  automobiles 
whose  sole  duties  were  to  show  and  rent 
our  apartments.  Our  advertising  plan 
was  built  around  the  “Show  in  Car”  fea¬ 
ture,  thus  enabling  us  to  reach  the  pros¬ 
pect  who  desired  to  see  as  many 
apartments  of  the  type  in  which  he  was 
interested  as  possible.  The  service  thus 
offered  has  an  appeal  to  the  prospective 
;  tenant  because  of  the  saving  in  time  and 
f  energy  to  him  in  the  task  of  finding  a 
place  to  live.  To  the  “Out  of  Town”  pros¬ 
pect  this  service  is  particularly  valuable 
due  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  locations 
^  and  neighborhoods. 

The  success  of  the  plan  has  been  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  details  have  been  carried  out.  The 
wording  and  set  up  of  the  advertising 
brings  innumerable  telephone  calls  daily. 
The  competent  manner  in  which  the  calls 
are  handled  by  the  rental  manager, 
coupled  with  the  courteous  and  helpful 
I  attitude  of  the  salesmen  has  enabled  us 
to  bring  the  prospect  to  the  buildings  in  a 
receptive  frame  of  mind.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  manager  of  each  building  is 
i  assured  and  is,  of  course,  a  necessity  in 
closing  the  transaction  when  a  rental  is 
made. 

The  department  operates  continuously, 
a  salesman  with  a  car  being  available  to 


show  apartments  day  or  evenings  and 
Sundays.  The  advertising  carries  the 
name  of  the  rental  manager  and  both  his 
business  and  residential  phone  numbers 
but  not  the  name  of  the  building  manager 
or  the  phone  number  of  the  building.  This 
insures  the  reception  of  all  phone  calls 
concerning  any  of  the  buildings  by  a  per¬ 
son  with  complete  knowledge  of  all  types 
and  rates  of  the  apartments  in  every 
building,  with  information  concerning  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  various  buildings  and  a 
group  of  men  at  his  disposal  to  show 
apartments  if  an  appointment  is  made. 
The  rental  manager  is,  of  course,  just  as 
ready  and  willing  to  make  suggestions 
about  rates  and  locations  to  those  who 
express  a  preference  to  look  for  them¬ 
selves  as  no  annoying  insistence  is  dis¬ 
played  to  those  not  desiring  to  have  a 
car  placed  at  their  service.  The  service 
feature  is  stressed  and  the  prospective 
tenant  is  made  to  feel  that  an  agent  with 
a  genuine  interest  in  helping  to  solve  his 
problems  is  as  close  as  the  nearest  phone. 
Results  show  a  large  percentage  of  units 
rented  for  the  number  of  phone  calls  re¬ 
ceived,  in  fact  a  much  greater  return  than 
where  the  advertising  merely  attempts  to 
direct  a  prospect  to  a  particular  building 
of  his  own  accord. 

The  department  rented  three  hundred 
and  ninety  apartments  in  the  year  that  it 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  total  monthly 
rental  of  approximately  $15,000.00,  with 
an  estimated  70%  of  these  tenants  still  in 
the  buildings,  no  leases  being  required  or 
desired.  We  feel  that  the  number  of  new 
tenants  secured  in  this  manner  represents 
additional  business  that  in  a  majority  of 
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cases  would  not  have  been  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  application  of  this  idea. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  ad  that  runs  con¬ 
tinuously  in  one  of  our  daily  papers: 

RICHMOND  RENTALS 
We  have  the  location  and  type  of  attractive 
apartment  or  house  you  are  seeking.  Cali  Mr. 
Bullock,  HA.  3243,  for  full  information.  Eve¬ 
nings  and  Sunday  call  VA.  2424.  Representa¬ 
tives  will  show  in  car  day  or  evening.  No 
obligation. 

W.  V.  Richmond — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

An  Idea  From  an  Automobile 
Company 

BOUT  a  year  ago  I  was  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  new  automobile.  I  called 
on  one  of  the  dealers  of  a  large 
manufacturer  prepared  for  the  usual 
high  pressure  sales  talk,  but  much  to  my 
surprise,  instead  of  the  sales  talk  I  was 
handed  a  score  card  containing  a  list  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  this  car.  The 
salesman'  then  insisted  that  I  go  out  and 
look  at  other  cars  in  the  same  price  range 
and  check  them  against  the  score  card. 
That  struck  me  as  being  a  very  bold  sales 
plan  and  I  watched  the  results  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  that  company  stepped  up  the  total 
sales  from  eleventh  to  fourth  position  in 
the  industry.  Do  you  think  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  this  company  to  dare  the 
American  public  to  compare  their  car  with 
all  other  makes  if  their  car  couldn’t  stand 
the  comparison?  And  do  you  think  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  build  a  car 
to  stand  up  under  that  test  without  a  re¬ 
search  department  through  which  they 
recorded  their  experiences?  Of  course 
they  couldn’t  and  yet  we  property  man¬ 
agers  expect  to  do  just  that. 

We  expect  to  get  new  accounts  by  tell¬ 
ing  our  prospects  that  we  have  had  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  property  manage¬ 


ment  experience.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  much 
easier  job  to  sell  that  prospect  if  you  could 
hand  him  a  score  card  showing  a  record 
of  your  past  performances?  Wouldn’t  it  be 
a  simple  matter  to  improve  your  manage¬ 
ment  policies  if  you  had  a  uniform,  per¬ 
manent  record  of  your  experiences?  Main¬ 
taining  such  a  record  doesn’t  mean  a 
change  in  your  methods  of  accounting.  It 
only  means  classifying  your  income  and 
expense,  carrying  that  classification  for¬ 
ward  to  your  present  statements  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  permanent  record  of  it.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
has  adopted  a  uniform  classification  of 
income  and  expense.  It  has  beeri  worked 
out  in  minute  detail;  and,  yet,  after  very 
little  study,  it  is  easy  to  learn. 

Louis  Maginn — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Discounts  on  Rents 

OR  the  last  twelve  months  we  have 
been  allowing  our  tenants  a  10% 
discount  on  all  rents  which  have 
been  paid  on  time  or  ahead  of  time. 

As  a  result  of  allowing  discounts,  our 
tenants  have  been  much  more  regular  in 
their  payments,  collections  have  been 
much  better  and  easier,  and  our  collection 
department  has  had  less  work  to  do.  Our 
experience  has  showed  us  that  the  tenant 
choosing  between  paying  a  rent  bill  allow¬ 
ing  a  discount  and  another  bill  without  a  I 
discount  will  pay  the  rent  bill  first.  Also 
a  tenant  is  much  more  likely  to  pay  his 
rent  promptly.  We  do  not  allow  discounts 
the  first  month;  but  the  discount  is  effec¬ 
tive  starting  the  second  month.  Some  of 
our  tenants  are  on  a  weekly  payment 
basis;  and  their  discount  is  allowed  every 
week. 

Discounts  have  been  given  for  many 
years  to  customers  of  the  local  light  and 
water  board  and  to  customers  of  the  gas 
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company  who  pay  their  bills  promptly. 
Effective  this  year  the  city  government 
has  granted  a  6%  discount  for  prompt 
payment  of  taxes. 

We  have  pioneered  in  this  rent  discount 
idea  on  purely  an  experimental  basis,  but 
it  is  now  firmly  established  with  us,  and 
we  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
not  allowing  discounts. 

Advance  Realty  Company, 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins — Lansing,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Obsolete  Office  Buildings 
DOPTING  an  old  idea  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  recovery  era,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  scrapping  of  obso¬ 
lete  buildings  would  be  an  immediate  and 
lasting  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Every  city  has  a  number  of  this  type 
of  buildings.  They  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  the  owner,  the  city,  the  tenant,  or  the 
managing  agent.  They  should  be  replaced 
by  structures  serving  other  business  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
scrapping  process  are  four-fold:  (1)  the 
general  renting  situation  will  be  improved, 
(2)  the  owner  will  be  economically  re¬ 
lieved,  (3)  the  building  industry  will  be 
aided,  and  (4)  the  city  will  be  beautified. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  continued 
existence  of  this  class  of  building.  As  a 
rule,  the  size  and  construction  are  not 
susceptible  of  rehabilitation.  It  cannot  be 
operated  economically  and  yet  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  competitor  to  the  newer  office  build¬ 
ings.  The  owner  reaps  no  financial  gain, 
whereas  replacement,  even  with  a  two- 
story  taxpayer,  would  yield  a  fair  net 
return  on  his  investment.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  retail  sections  and  zones  where 
ground  floor  rentals  are  profitable. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  the  re¬ 
placed  buildings  be  devoted  to  office  pur¬ 


poses.  There  are  already  too  many  office 
buildings  and  there  should  be  a  “morato¬ 
rium”  on  such  construction  until  the 
supply  equals  the  demand.  To  this  end  it 
has  always  been  my  thought  that  some 
central  authority  should  be  created  to 
advise  and  caution  prospective  builders  of 
office  buildings. 

Under  the  recovery  program  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  scrap  the  old  and  put 
on  the  new.  Reports  indicate  that  there 
are  spasmodic  efforts  to  raze  old  buildings 
to  the  economical  betterment  of  the  owner 
and  the  community.  I  believe  that  this 
movement  should  be  planned  and  given 
some  measure  of  direction,  authority,  and 
responsibility. 

It  might  be  advisable  and  feasible  for 
the  Institute  of  Property  Management  to 
delegate  a  committee  of  its  members  to 
make  a  survey  in  every  large  community. 
This  body  could  easily  assemble  sufficient 
information  and  data  to  convince  the 
owners  of  obsolete  buildings  that  they 
would  be  financially  and  mentally  better 
off  by  erecting  new  buildings.  This  com¬ 
mittee  could  even  advise  as  to  the  best 
usage  and  type  of  construction. 

Such  a  survey  should  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  office  buildings.  There  are  any 
number  of  other  properties  which  are  a 
menace  to  renting  usage  and  habitation. 
As  they  exist,  they  are  not  beneficial  to  the 
owner  or  convenient  to  the  tenant.  In  this 
type  of  building,  however,  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  of  either  rehabilitation  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  both. 

Despite  all  the  incidental  headaches,  I 
recognize  that  owners  and  agents  are 
prone  to  hang  on  to  what  they  have  on 
the  theory  that  something  is  better  than 
nothing.  In  the  case  of  the  Institute 
member,  I  think  that  it  is  his  duty  to  so 
advise  the  owner  if  he  is  convinced  that  a 
property  should  be  utilized  for  some  other 
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purpose,  regardless  of  the  loss  of  manage¬ 
ment.  This  course  was  adopted  in  the  case 
of  two  old  office  buildings  in  Newark, 
although  the  only  reward  will  be  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  performed  a  duty  and 
having  received  due  credit  from  the 
owners, 

Wm.  C.  Fiedler — Newark,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Renewal  of  Expiring  Leases 

F  THE  real  estate  man’s  prayer  could 
be  translated  into  words  today,  it 
would  probably  be :  “Give  us  our 
monthly  rentals;  deliver  us  from  conces¬ 
sions  ;  and  grant  us  assurance  of  renewing 
our  expiring  leases,” 

Many  of  the  larger  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  organizations  would  doubtless  be  in¬ 
clined  to  join  in  this  prayer.  For  most  of 
these  organizations,  with  large  buildings 
under  their  care,  and  long  lists  of  tenants, 
are  having  their  own  troubles  today.  The 
collection  of  rentals  is  becoming  more  of  a 
task  every  day,  and  the  path  that  leads  to 
the  renewal  of  expiring  leases  is  indeed  a 
difficult  one.  Tenants  are  demanding  all 
kinds  of  concessions,  making  claims  for 
reductions  or  abatement  of  rent,  and  even 
for  months  of  rent  free,  on  penalty  of  can¬ 
cellation  of  leases.  No  longer  do  they 
bring  the  rent  to  the  landlord ;  they  must 
be  seen  and  persuaded,  even  urged  to  pay. 
Constant  personal  contact  must  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Our  knowledge  of  general  business  conr 
ditions  must  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
differentiate  between  tenants  who  really 
deserve  relief  and  adjustment  of  leases, 
and  those  who  are  unworthy  of  such  con¬ 
sideration.  Present  conditions  call  for 
negotiations  of  the  highest  order,  not  only 
in  obtaining  additional  income,  but  in  pre¬ 


serving  the  income  which  already  exists. 
It  is  almost  as  hard  to  hold  a  good  tenant 
as  it  is  to  obtain  a  desirable  new  one,  and 
the  matter  of  the  renewal  of  leases  must 
be  handled  with  tact,  diplomacy  and  cour¬ 
age,  by  men  who  understand  conditions 
and  trends. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  evolved  by  the 
management  organization  with  which  I 
am  associated,  whereby,  when  a  lease  is 
expiring,  and  we  wish  to  secure  a  renewal, 
we  propose  to  the  tenant  that  we  will 
charge  him  the  regular  monthly  rental, 
but  will  return  to  him  each  month  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  rent,  if  his  rent  is 
paid  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each 
month. 

By  this  plan,  the  tenant  in  reality  re¬ 
ceives  a  premium  in  return  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  rent  when  due.  .  Moreover, 
through  this  plan  we,  the  management,  are 
assured  of  prompt  rental  payments  and 
the  minimum  of  expense  in  the  operation 
of  our  accounting  department. 

This  plan  serves  two  purposes:  it  as¬ 
sures  to  the  lessee  a  much  desired  reduc¬ 
tion  in  his  monthly  rental ;  and  in  its  final 
analysis,  the  plan  operates  as  a  net  saving 
to  the  lessor  and  to  the  management  or¬ 
ganization,  because  much  of  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  rent  collecting  and  per¬ 
sonal  contact  is  eliminated.  In  other 
words,  the  task  of  collecting  overdue  rents 
is  made  infinitely  easier,  if  not  entirely 
eliminated,  and  a  monthly  income  of  more 
or  less  definite  proportions  is  assured. 
These  obvious  advantages  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  commend  the  plan  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  management  of  real 
estate. 

Mirkil,  Valdes,  and  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
William  I.  Mirkil,  Pres. 


Book  Reviews 


Bemis,  Albert  F.  The  Economics  of  Sheltfji. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Technology  Press,  1934. 

605  p.  $4.00. 

What  does  rent  buy?  Is  home  ownership  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  average  American?  How  much  is 
spent  for  shelter  by  the  American  people?  What 
is  the  best  method  for  financing  a  home?  Is  it 
possible  to  supply  the  “lower  third”  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  with  decent  homes?  These  and  countless 
other  questions  are  answered  clearly  and  concisely 
by  this  new  publication  which  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  The  Economics  of  Shelter  is  the  second 
of  three  volumes  appearing  under  the  series  The 
Evolving  House.  The  first  volume,  A  History  of 
the  Home,  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  home 
and  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  have 
influenced  its  developments.  This  volume,  the 
second  in  the  series,  after  evaluating  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  housing  in  the  economic  life  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  examines  the  exorbitant  cost  of  shelter,  ap¬ 
praises  methods  for  lowering  it  and  offers  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  better  homes  for  more  people  at  less  cost. 
The  third  volume  will  present  a  suggested  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  Economics  of  Shelter  is  not  limited  to  single 
family  structures.  “In  this  book  ‘house’  is  used 
to  mean  any  building  sheltering  one  or  more  fam¬ 
ilies  in  permanent  residence,  be  it  a  cottage,  a 
two-family  structure,  or  a  multi-family  apartment; 
‘housing’  is  used  in  its  collective  sense  synony¬ 
mously  with  ‘shelter’  to  define  the  conglomerate 
house  of  the  group  or  nation.”  This  publication 
should  therefore  be  of  interest  to  all  property 
managers  who  are  keenly  Interested  in  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  shelter  construction. 

This  volume  commences  with  a  section  on  the 
importance  of  housing  compared  to  other  economic 
factors,  followed  by  a  definition  of  the  product 
of  the  industry  and  a  statement  that  the  cost  of 
housing  is  too  high.  Mr.  Bemis  then  goes  into  reas¬ 
ons  for  this  high  cost,  and  examines  in  detail  the 
four  major  factors,  cost  of  land  and  improvements, 
cost  of  the  building,  cost  of  financing  and  cost  of 
architectural  service.  The  organization  of  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  is  analyzed  in  detail  and  compared  in 
efllciency  with  other  industrial  organizations.  The 
final  section  of  the  book  considers  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  governmental  agencies  in  the  problem  and 
its  efforts  to  secure  better  quality  at  less  cost. 

Much  detailed  preparation  was  made  by  the 
author  before  the  book  came  into  existence.  The 
entire  600  pages  are  packed  with  multitudinous 
details,  tables,  charts,  and  graphs.  Nearly  every 
page  has  statistical  data  of  great  use  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  land  economics.  There  are  75  listed  charts 


alone  in  addition  to  the  tables,  graphs,  and  elabo¬ 
rate  footnotes.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that 
the  collection  of  data  alone  consumed  five  years. 
We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  material  is 
authentic  since  an  honest  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  present  unbiased  information. 

The  mass  production  of  homes  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lowering  unit  costs  to  the  extent  ac¬ 
complished  by  other  industries  such  as  automo¬ 
biles.  Authorities  agree  almost  unanimously  at 
the  present  time  that  it  can’t  be  done.  But  if  we 
think  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  automobile 
industry,  we  shall  remember  that  experts  said 
at  that  time  that  it  couldn’t  be  done.  Progress  in 
scientific  research  solved  the  problem  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  It  will  do  so  for  the  building  industry. 
The  whole  construction  field  is  awake  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  offered  and  is  cooperating  as  never  before 
to  bring  the  building  industry  into  competition 
with  other  lines. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  in  this  book  seem 
rather  startling  in  the  light  of  our  present  ex¬ 
perience.  Says  Mr.  Bemis:  “It  seems  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  not  only  are  the  rates  of  wages  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  in  the  building  trades  than  in 
other  comparable  occupations,  but  annual  earn¬ 
ings  as  well.  The  obsolete  organization  of  the 
building  industry  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  current 
building  wage  scales.  No  great  harmonizing  in 
labor  costs  between  this  industry  and  others  can 
be  expected  while  such  inefficiency  lasts.”  Again, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  the  “Analysis 
of  the  Cost  of  the  Home,”  with  a  few  bold  strokes 
35%  is  slashed  from  the  cost  of  the  present-day 
house.  “This  estimate,”  says  the  author,  “seems 
conservative.”  With  money  at  less  than  6%,  Mr. 
Bemis  predicts  a  30%  drop  in  building  costs.  Land 
values  are  also  far  out  of  line,  which  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  fi’-.al  figure.  At  the  present  time 
land  takes  about  20%.  Five  per  cent  should  be 
ample.  We  also  find  emphasized  here  the  points 
made  by  our  English  housing  experts  in  their  re¬ 
cent  tour  of  our  cities.  America  is  still  thinking 
in  units  of  25  or  35  foot  lots.  We  must  enlarge 
our  outlook  and  plan  in  units  of  much  larger 
areas. 

This  book  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
man  interested  in  the  problems  of  providing  shel¬ 
ter.  It  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  source  book  of 
facts  used  constantly  in  the  real  estate  business 
but  it  is  also  the  sort  of  publication  which  must 
be  pondered  over  and  deliberated  upon  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

C.  M.  Jones. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  October  22,  1934. 
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Brown,  Norbert.  “Knickerbocker  Village:  A 
Study  in  Real  Estate  Promotion  and  Manage¬ 
ment.”  Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders 

Guide.  September  15,  1934,  p.  9.  10.70. 

Knickerbocker  Village  is  Fred  F.  French’s 
large  scale  housing  development  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan. 

“Building  Operations  in  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States.”  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934,  p.  694.  $0.50.  Study  covers  the 
first  half  of  1934  by  types  of  buildings. 

Burkhard,  E.  E.  and  Bouion,  F.  G.  “Apartment 
House  Maintenance.”  National  Real  Estate 
Journal.  October,  1934,  p.  45.  $0.70.  This  is 
Article  10:  general  cleaning  principles,  clean¬ 
ing  materials  and  vermin  extermination. 

Casson,  H.  N.  “Britain  Solves  Her  Housing  Prob¬ 
lem.”  Nation's  Business.  October,  1934,  p.  25. 
$0.45.  A  great  building  boom  is  in  progress 
today  in  England.  This  article  explains  the 
reasons  for  the  increase. 

Coneybear,  S.  F.  “Water  Line  Problems.  Can 
They  Be  Cured  or  Merely  Pacified?”  Bronx 
Real  Estate  and  Building  News.  September, 
1934,  p.  8.  $0.40.  A  helpful  article  on  a 

troublesome  problem. 

Conser,  E.  P.  “Fill  the  House.”  Apartment  Houses 
and  Management.  July,  1934,  p.  10.  $0.30.  A 
discussion  of  vacancies,  rates  and  revenues. 

Cornick,  P.  H.  “Land  Prices  in  a  Commodity  Price 
System.”  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics.  August,  1934,  p.  217.  $1.45.  Mr. 
Cornick  is  a  member  of  the  Research  Staff, 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Columbia 
University. 

Hacker,  E.  G.  “Growing  Opportunities  for  Prop¬ 
erty  Management.”  Detroit  Realtor  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Owner.  October,  1934,  p.  9.  $0.40.  The 
fundamental  requirements  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  are  set  forth  here. 

Hardigg,  J.  C.  “How  to  Make  an  Old  Boiler  Room 
Pay  a  Profit.”  Long  Island  Realty  Magazine. 
October,  1934,  p.  7.  $0.45.  Recent  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Property  Management  Division  of  the 
Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board. 

“How  Building  Managers  Can  Use  FHA  Modern¬ 
ization  Loans.”  Buildings  and  Building  Man¬ 
agement.  October,  1934,  p.  23.  $0.45.  Tips  on 
how  managers  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
new  Housing  Act. 

Irving,  G.  S.  “Cleaning  Up  the  Heating  System 
for  Economical  Operation.”  Long  Island 
Realty  Magazine.  September,  1934,  p.  13. 
$0.45.  This  article  tells  what  conditions  are 
evidence  of  the  need  for  cleaning. 

Kiely,  B.  R.  “Future  Management  Possibilities.” 
Real  Estate.  September  29,  1934,  p.  7.  $0.30. 
Mr.  Kiely  is  President  of  the  North  Side 
Renting  Managers  Association  of  Chicago. 

Kuehnle,  W.  R.  “Real  Estate  Prices  in  the  Next 
Three  Years.”  The  Economist.  October  12, 
1934.  p.  6.  $0.30.  Mr.  Kuehnle  particularly 


stresses  improvement  in  rental  conditions,  ap¬ 
parent  stabilization  of  rental  values  and  the 
increase  of  the  marriage  rate  as  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  trend 
of  prices  during  the  next  three  years. 
Maginn,  Louis.  “Managing  and  Selling  Foreclosed 
Properties.”  National  Real  Estate  Journal. 
October,  1934,  p.  33.  $0.70.  An  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America  Convention  in  Chicago  on  Friday, 
October  5,  1934. 

“Managers,  Inc.”  Architectural  Forum.  October, 
1934,  p.  32.  $1.20.  Two  Chicago  architects, 

Samuei  Lilenthal  and  Samuel  Oman  evolve 
new  practices  in  management. 

“New  Monthly  Statement  Form  Simplifies  Cost 
Records.”  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment.  October,  1934,  p.  30.  $0.45.  Illustrated 
by  a  form  developed  by  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Pearson,  F.  J.  “Temperature  Control  System.” 
Skyscraper  Management.  October,  1934,  p.  12. 
$0.45.  Control  systems  are  imperative  in 
order  that  heat  may  not  be  wasted. 

“A  Phenomenon  of  Exploitation.”  Architectural 
Forum.  October,  1934,  p.  292.  $1.20.  A  long 
article  on  the  financing  of  New  York’s  newest 
colossal  building  project.  Rockefeller  Center. 
Philipp,  Leopold.  “Disinfecting  and  Exterminat¬ 
ing  for  Apartment  Dwellings.”  Real  Estate 
Magazine.  October,  1934,  p.  10.  $0.50.  Colonel 
Philipp  is  the  President  of  the  largest  service 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
“Rockefeller  Center  Methods  of  Supervision  and 
Control.”  Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders' 
Guide.  October  13,  1934,  p.  12.  $0.70.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  newest  equipment  for  watch¬ 
men’s  service,  sprinkler  alarm  system  and  fire 
alarm  system. 

Samuels,  Miss  A.  J.  “Making  Tenant  Fit  Apart¬ 
ment.”  Real  Estate.  September  29,  1934,  p.  10. 
$0.30.  Miss  Samuels,  noted  British  housing 
expert,  gave  these  remarks  at  the  housing 
conference  of  the  Metropolitan  Housing  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Chicago. 

Shook,  W.  F.  “Relation  of  Operating  to  Renting.” 
Skyscraper  Management.  October,  1934,  p.  5. 
$0.45.  Written  by  the  Manager  of  the  Empire 
Building  of  Pittsburgh.  , 

Smith,  E.  J.  “Organization  for  Service  at  Sixty 
Wall  Tower.”  Real  Estate  Magazine.  October, 
1934,  p.  3.  $0.50.  Each  department  of  the 

operating  staff  is  organized  to  give  maximum 
service  in  its  own  field. 

Copies  of  the  magazines  in  which  these  articles 
appear  may  be  secured  from  the  Library  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  59 
East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  'The  price  listed 
includes  the  price  of  the  magazine  and  a  small 
service  charge  for  mailing  and  postage.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  also  be  placed  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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W.  C.  Fiedler,  14  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes,  13  W.  Flagler  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Robert  A.  Cline,  35  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Paul  C.  Caspers,  953  E.  47th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

'Re-elected  to  serve  during  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1937. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Member  Represented  by  Address 


Louis  St.  Clair  Burr . Louis  St.  Clair  Burr . .Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Co . Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

Advance  Realty  Co . C.  Rowland  Stebbins . Xiansing,  Mich. 

Real  Estate  Operating  Co . Edmund  D.  Cook,  Jr . .Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Campbell  Realty  Co . Warren  Campbell . Cleveland,  Ohio 

FranciscnS'Maginn,  Inc . Louis  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Easley-Wilson  Company . T.  O’J.  Wilson . Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Dayton  Keith  Co . James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  HI. 

W.  V.  Richmond . W.  V.  Richmond . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc . J.  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

Parker,  Holsman  &  Leigh,  Inc . Henry  Holsman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Klein  &  Kuhn,  Inc . George  W.  Klein . Jndianapolis,  Ind. 

Harold  H.  Egan  &  Co . Henry  J.  Beeman . Chicago,  HI. 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co . Arthur  S.  Kirk . X)es  Moines,  Iowa 

General  Management  Company . E.  R.  Price . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Jessup  &  Ludington,  Inc... Harry  Goetz . .Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Midland  Mortgage  Company . A.  E.  Hawkins . Toledo,  Ohio 


Number  One 


Volume  I  of  THE  JOURNAL  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT  is  still  available;  but  the  supply 
is  limited. 

Here  are  some  of  the  feature  articles: 

Which  Managers  Qualify,  by  Hotvard  E.  Haynie 

Auditing  City  Property,  by  Alexander  Eulenberg 

Security  Devices  in  Leases,  by  George  F.  Anderson 

The  Science  of  Real  Estate  Management,  by  Delbert 
S.  Wenzlick 

Unit  Cost  vs.  Unit  Consumption,  by  James  C. 

Downs,  Jr. 

Creative  Management,  by  C.  A.  Mullenix 
Insurance  Requirements,  by  Arthur  G.  Hailand 
Air  Conditioning  of  Buildings,  by  Samuel  R.  Lewis 
Purchasing,  by  Kenneth  Cotton  Brown 


Price 


$1.25 


Address  orders  and  make  checks  payable  to: 

The  Journal  of  Real  Estate  Management 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 


Members 

of  the 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manasement: 

1 .  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good 
record,  In  the  business  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  Segregate  Client's  Funds  In  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  co- 
mlngled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other 
benefits,  In  connection  with  the  management  of 
property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned. 

Itemize  any  such  clearly  on  the  owner's  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  Fidelity  Bonds  on  all  officers  and  all 
employees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients' 
funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients'  accounts  until  bills 
have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual 
Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


L 


